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SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


The work of the largest maternity Hospital of the 
kingdom claims the special support of the Country. 
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City of London Hospital for Chest Diseases 


(Victoria Park Hospital), E. 2. 
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tary, at the Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 2. 
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Payment for. Idleness 


HE state of things at Poplar demands the most 

serious and sober consideration. It is not only a 

particular district that is concerned, but there is a 

general movement on the part of the Communists 
to endow idleness out of the rates ; so the agitation is spread- 
ing and the threat has already extended to Islington, Lambeth 
and other districts, and, apparently, bounds cannot be put 
to it. ‘The facts of the case are simple enough. In 1919 the 
electors in an unguarded moment sent a majority of Com- 
munists to the Poplar Borough Council. What their 
intentions are is set forth in a letter from Mr. George 
Lansbury, who has chosen as his war-cry, “ Work or 
Maintenance,” with emphasis on “ work.” He knows the 
danger which has to be faced because he says that “ it is 
certain, as night follows day, that nations are destroyed as 
much by economic decay as by any other cause.”” The first 
thing is to put a finger on the cause of that economic decay 
which is daily becoming more visible. ‘There is a very great 
likelihood that Germany, which lost the war, will quickly 
pass Great Britain in the race for first place among the manu- 
facturing countries of the world. Why is it that the beaten 
in the field are threatening to beat their conquerors in the 
workshop ? There is one reason which is unmistakable. 
The German workman in Hamburg (one of the towns 
showing most decided signs of revival) is willing to take the 
equivalent of 4d. an hour for his work. English workmen 
demand at least four times that and in some cases six. In 
consequence, manufacturers in this country are placed at 
such a disadvantage that they cannot compete successfully 
in the markets of the world. They are unable to estimate 
on terms that will compare with those of American and 
European rivals. Orders in many instances have had to 


be cancelled because they could not be fulfilled at a profit. 
Hence British industry is stagnating. 
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Mr. Lansbury knows what that means. His declara- 
tion already quoted is being fulfilled because the work- 
men will not adjust their claims to prevalent conditions, 
Instead, they are putting violent pressure on the local 
authorities ta make them pay for idleness on practically 
the same scale as for work. Now, the consequences of 
this cannot be hidden from the leaders, at any rate, 
It is human nature to expect that the bulk of men 
would rather do with a smaller income without working 
than labour for a larger one. The action of the Poplar 
Labour party is calculated to produce stagnancy and bank- 
ruptcy. Those engaged in the campaign will do themse'ves 
no good whatever, because already the strain on the rites 
is so great that householders cannot bear any further 
tension. It is certain that people who live in places where 
the rates are heaviest will naturally prefer to move to those 
where a reasonable burden is imposed on them. '{‘he 
Communists are trying to meet that disastrous climax with 
a general movement. They are trying to bring every 
district into their movement. Suppose, for argument’s sake, 
they were successful and that the ratepayers throughout 
the country were called upon to provide money for keeping 
all out-of-works at the same rate! The result would be 
speedy and complete bankruptcy. What that means \r. 
Lansbury and his friends have not realised. ‘They have 
not taken to heart the object lesson set them by Russia, 
where the distress is so great that any sufferings in this 
country have so far been trivial in comparison. In the 
very same number of the Times in which Mr. Lansbury 
holds forth so confidently a distinguished writer, who 
will not be accused of conservative tendencies, says that 
the day of judgment is not far off. He is referring to the 
criminal folly of Britain in failing to realise that she “ can 
only regain economic soundness, stamina and safety by a 
swift and immense development of land cultivation.” Put 
shortly, that means more work. Weare quoting the passage 
particularly because it has a bearing on the existence of the 
twenty-five thousand unemployed or under-employed who, 
according to Mr. Lansbury, are to be found in Poplar. 
There is work for any and all of them if they would take 
Mr. Galsworthy’s warning to heart. 

It is of little use our disputing with Mr. Lansbury 
and his like. They are wedded to revolutionary opinions 
which fortunately are not held by the majority in this country. 
The majority must take the matter in hand on their own 
account. By all means let the destitute be succoured, but 
we do not want the help given to be such that it will tempt 
the recipient to become a permanent loafer and parasite 
upon society. We put this duty first because hunger cannot 
wait. With the relief of distress, however, there should be a 
thoroughgoing attempt to get the affairs of each industry 
discussed by masters and men with the view to discovering 
on what terms the work can be carried on energetically and 
determinedly. If the profits are immense the toilers are 
entitled to high wages. If the profits are low or non-existent, 
as we know they are in many instances, the worker must 
adjust himself to the conditions. In Germany the danger 
was got over because the situation was bared to a skeleton. 
At present in this country it is concealed behind disgiiises 
of one kind or another. The republican government in 
Germany took care that able and sympathetic men should 
expose the real situation to the working classes, namely, 
that there was no other way out than that of toiling or. the 
diminished terms that were all that could be offered. The 
German workman was made to realise that no govern: :ent 
and no benefactor could help him. He had either to work 
or starve. That is the ultimatum that will have to be : ced 
here unless some prudence and wisdom are brought to the 
management of affairs both by Labour and Capital. 





Our Frontispiece 


PORTRAIT of the Hon. Lady Lloyd, with her son 

Alexander, is given as the first full-page illustration of 
this week’s Country Lire. She is the second daughter of 
Com. the Hon. F. C. Lascelles, and was married in 19!1 (0 
Captain Sir George Lloyd, G.C.I.E., D.S.O., Governor 0! 
Bombay. 
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OHN GALSWORTHY has stirred a very muddy 

water with his most timely and energetic letter 

to the Times. ‘The central point that he made 

was that “ Britain can only regain economic sound- 

ness, stamina and safety by a*swift and immense 
development of land cultivation.” Mr. Galsworthy is 
not a pessimist, but he declares that this is the last 
thing leaders are thinking about, and adds “they will go 
on neglecting it till the day of judgment, which is not 
far off.” These are strong words, but who will venture 
to say they are too strong? The only objection which 
can be taken alike to this and to Mr. Hyndman’s com- 
munication is that they do not point the way to action. 
The late Speaker, scarcely recognisable under his title of 
Lord Ullswater, gives a local habitation and a name to the 
neglect. This drought has tried many things, but none 
so drastically as agricultural land in East Anglia. ‘The 
sand has done very little to “‘ keep the clay,” and we are 
not surprised at his dismal account of it—no grass, no 
maize, little food for cattle, horses or pigs, a total rainfall 
of only 4.goins. in six months, and an average for the last 
three months of 0.45in. ‘The story is most doleful. Yet 
the drought will have done no ill turn to the light sandy 
land if it brings about a more energetic attempt to deal 
with it. 


T is most unfortunate that the Government has dropped 
the reins in agriculture, because now is the time when 
an energetic handling of the subject might give the most 
beneficial results. The first thing to be done is to send a 
commission—not an ordinary commission formed of Civil 
Servants or other officials, but drawn from the outside, 
composed of those who know the types of English husbandry 
and who have an open eye on possibilities. ‘They should 
be sent to Belgium and Holland to make a thorough 
investigation of the finances and methods by which in these 
countries heatherland is very speedily turned into the most 
fertile soil. That it is a profitable business is proved by 
the eagerness with which it was taken up after the war— 
and be it noted that these two countries, small as they are, 
are as formidable in manufactures as they are in husbandry. 
For its size Belgium is the greatest manufacturing country 
in the world, that is, judged by what it turns out per acre 
of its area and per head of its population. ‘That is enough 
to demonstrate that the factory and the shop, far from suffer- 
ing by the great attention given to land, gain by it. Could 
anything be more ridiculous than the fact that in Holland 
men are earning extraordinarily good livelihoods by growing 
for the London market things that could be equally well 
produced in the home counties? A great deal of that is 
done on soil that has been reclaimed from the heather. 


WHEN this is accomplished a thorough campaign should 
be opened in this country. Probably a Government 
whose first step towards economy was the abolition of 
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its new Reclamation Office would hesitate to spend money. 
That would be no misfortune, as in all probability they would 
fall victims to some grandiose scheme that would involve 
an enormous outlay and not secure an economic return. 
It is a business in which success is largely due to the genius 
for doing things quickly. On the Continent it is the 
commonest thing in the world for men who have made good 
in husbandry to say: ‘‘ You English always seek out the 
most expensive way of doing anything.” No sooner is a 
sum of money voted in Parliament for any purpose than a 
thousand hands begin to pull at the purse strings. Get 
it on a voluntary basis. It only requires a few experiments 
like that conducted at Methwold by Dr. Edwards to inspire 
confidence. Experiments would increase and multiply. 
They could be bound together by such a Heather Society 
as there is in Holland. Here it could be made a limited 
liability company that would undertake the hard work 
and guarantee its success. Another point to be watched 
is the sudden rise in the price of land which takes place 
when it is needed for such a purpose. ‘That, again, could 
be met by the company having a department for the special 
purpose. Landowners, unfortunately, have not the capital 
to improve their own properties. ‘They would all the more 
readily part with some of their unprofitable acres. A policy 
like this, if it were handled by hard-working and ambitious 
young men, would, soon or late, advance the productiveness 
of England to a point beyond that attained by any other 
country in the world. Germany sees that clearly, and is 
attacking the problem within her own borders with a zeal 
that might very well be emulated in this country. 


NIGHTRIDERS. 
Listen! there comes to us, who wait 
In darkness at the meadow gate, 
Distant at first, and then more plain, 
The sound of horsehoofs in the lane. 


How does that rhythmic beat enhance 
The midnight stillness with romance ! 

While fancy roams the past, intent 

On dreaming what those horsehoofs meant. 
Some rider presses up the hill 

With tidings of good news or ill; 

Some yeoman canters through the night 
From Marston Moor or Naseby fight ; 

Some welcome and home-coming friend 
Draws near to his long journey’s end, 

Much watched and-prayed for, that he may 
Escape the perils of the wavy, 

The storm above, the flood beneath, 

The ready pistol of Macheath 


The sound grows faint, the echo dumb, 
Out of the night as he has come, 

So now, the silences between, 

He rides unseen into the unseen. 


ALFRED COCHRANE. 


OON there will be no eminent Victorians left! One of 
the last but not the least of them passed away last week 

in the person of Austin Dobson. ‘The very name seems 
to call up the memories of those exquisite little verses 
which he alone had the secret of writing. At one time 
nearly all his contemporaries tried their hands at ballades, 
triolets and other forms of French verse. None did so 
with the success of Austin Dobson. These little pieces, 
in which his English thought danced to a French tune, 
will ever remain like pieces of exquisite china. ‘They 
merit, more even than “ Pride and Prejudice ” does, Jane 
Austen’s description of her own work—paintings on ivory. 
Another realm in which he was supreme was the knowledge 
of the literature, habits and personages of the eighteenth 
century. One hesitates to say “ history,” because Austin 
Dobson was literary and not scientific. It was less 
remarkable than it looks that all this fine writing came from 
the dull and dim recesses of the Civil Service. In spite 
of its sombre associations it has been called ‘‘ A nest of 
singing birds,”’ because it afforded the means of living to 
several men who became more or less famous. ‘There was 
Dobson’s bosom friend Gosse, who, happily, is not only 
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with us still, but full of vigour (long may he continue so !). 
There was that highly polished bard Cosmo Monkhouse 
and there was Samuel Waddington. One is almost inclined 
to forgive the Civil Service all that is charged against it, 
because in every age it has been a kind of foster-mother to 
literary aspirants who otherwise might have had a hard 
struggle. 


[ NVERNESS ‘is adding to its long history. It claims 
to be the third capital of Scotland. ‘‘ Auld Reekie ”’ 
or ‘ Edina ’’—Scotland’s darling seat (both expressions 
being those of the national poet in varying moods)—holds 
first place. Glasgow is the commercial capital, and to the 
romantic little town in the far north is accorded the honour 
of being the capital of the Highlands. It is little known 
except to the stalker who populates the neighbouring moors 
in the sporting season, to Jacobites who keep up the memory 
of the lost Stuart cause by visiting Drummossie Muir (where 
the Battle of Culloden was fought), and to those eccentrics 
who perform such feats as wheeling a barrow from Land’s 
End to John o’ Groat’s House ; but on its own account it 
has already claims for a place in history. Here it was that 
the Synod of the Free Church chose to meet some years 
ago to show they were not obliged to go to Edinburgh, 
the Wee Frees being mostly Highlanders and, therefore, 
proud and independent. Now there seems to be a prospect 
of its being the centre at which the members of the Cabinet 
will meet to consider De Valera’s latest epistle. That will 
be possibly a tragic but, at any rate, a historical moment. 


N the course of his review on Indian politics before 
the joint sitting of the Council of State in the Legislative 
Assembly the Viceroy touched on the disturbances in 
Malabar. Lord Reading has always had a fine faculty 
for clarifying a situation and describing it in terms of 
common-sense and lucidity. It is reassuring to read his 
remark that it would be wrong to assume that the Moplah 
rising was symptomatic of the condition of the whole of 
India, as that district has always been a storm centre. 
The feature of the outbreaks most likely to cause uneasiness 
is that, in Lord Reading’s words, “‘ they have assumed the 
character of a rebellion which had been carefully prepared.” 
He recognises that at all costs peace must be maintained, 
and the only way to do so was to proclaim martial law. 
What will give rise to considerable thought is Lord Reading’s 
admission that the rebellious forces are being organised 
in India, and that the Moplahs were used as a tool. The 
wild, unruly character which they have inherited from their 
Arab ancestors is easily roused to fury, but they cannot 
have the interests of India at heart who plan that the 
Mahommedans and the Hindus shall quarrel to the death. 


SCHEME for making money which has emanated 

from the Postmaster-General seems to be very petty 
and out of keeping with the dignity of the British Govern- 
ment. It is that advertisements should be printed on pillar- 
boxes, telegraph poles and telegram forms. Already the 
telegraph poles fall very short of being ornamental to the 
countryside, and they will become as hideous as the adver- 
tisements placed in the fields by the side of the railway if 
this project be carried out ; nor can we imagine advertise- 
ments at so much a line on pillar-boxes and telegram forms ; 
besides, it is very bad business. ‘The Postmaster-General 
might as well make up his mind now and for ever that the 
way out of the extraordinary muddle into which the Post- 
Office has got does not lie in rushing in as a trading concern 
in want of support from advertisers. ‘The income derivable 
from such a source would be nothing in comparison with 
the needs of the Post-Office. ‘The whole postal system 
wants a thorough overhauling and setting to rights. It 
can be made ten times as efficient as it is at the present 
moment with far less funds at its disposal. The way to 
increased revenue is by improving and popularising the 
proper duty of a post-office, which is—collecting and 
delivering letters. 
A CURIOUS case was tried before the Llandysilio 

Sessions on Saturday. A man was summoned by 
the Severn Fishery Board for improperly killing fish, and 
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the story reads like something done for a bet or jest rather 
than anything else. He went out to shoot rooks in a 
wheatfield, but on the Severn Bridge someone challenged 
him to shoot fish. In reply he fired two shots into the river, 
and a boy waded in and brought out a fish which Jones had 
apparently shot. The case was dismissed on its being 
proved that it was a coarse fish that had been killed, the 
Statute referring to salmon and trout only. One imagines 
that the offence of shooting salmon and trout must be rare, 
although it is by no means unknown. At the time when 
fish are forging their way up to the spawning beds in 
November and are forced to leap mill dams or other obstacles, 
they afford opportunities for a shot which have not been 
altogether neglected by the poacher. 


PROFESSOR BOLS of Malines University, who sent 

us the photographs of birds with snails which appeared 
in a recent issue, has addressed to us a very interesting letter 
in answer to a correspondent who mistook the object he 
had in view. Careful readers would perhaps notice that 
the writer of the article that accompanied these photographs 
took very great care not to endorse the statement that many 
birds break the shells to eat the snail within. He confined 
himself to what he had seen. He said the song-thrush broke 
the shells and the blackbirds occasionally lifted them, 
but he had never seen a blackbird actually breaking a shell. 
Professor Bols used these pictures of stuffed birds for 
educational purposes. He wished particularly (we quote 
from his letter) ‘‘ to draw attention to the very fact that 
other birds than the song thrush—and not all in quite the 
same way—go to those snails, when frost or dry weather 
keeps them from earthworms or grubs, on which they 
ordinarily feed.”” Our contributor expresses a wish, with 
which we agree, that anyone who has seen the blackbird 
or starling carry a snail, would give a circumstantial account 
of it. He says these birds were very plentiful and very 
hungry and bold in his garden during the long drought. 
There was no difficulty whatever in getting perfectly close 
to them, but even in their voracity he never saw one actually 
eat a snail. 


CHARLES ST. JOHN’S “ WILD SPORTS OF THE 
HIGHLANDS.” 


Some books may be more witty, some more wise, 
But none there is that holds so fast the key 

To that well loved and magic land that lies 
Betwixt the mountains and the gray North Sea: 
So, on a winter evening, when the rain 

Beats down, and loosened creepers lash the pane 


No more I ask than this: a crackling fire, 
These pages, and a seasoned pipe to fill, 
—— With gun and dog, with feet that never tire, 
I tramp on moor and mountain-side, until 
The storm’s dull thunder mingles with the roar 
Of ‘“‘ muckle harts’’ in corries of Benmore. 
W. G. M. Dosie. 


O the simple and plain Englishman the letters of Mr. 
De Valera appear to be meant for the concealment 
rather than for the statement of truth. What does he mean 
by saying at the beginning of his letter : “‘ We have rejected 
these proposals, and our rejection is irrevocable,’ and end 
with an expression of readiness to appoint plenipotentiaries 
at once? ‘To an onlooker his methods appear to resemble 
those in vogue at an Irish fair, where the “ haggling of 
the market ” is better understood than it is anywhere else. 
If Mr. Lloyd George had acted on the same principle he 
would not have disclosed all his goods at once. He would 
have kept some in the back shop as pawns with which to 
argue “If you will agree to this, we will give you that.” 
His countrymen, however, will not blame him for adopting 
the more straightforward plan-of placing his cards on the 
table—saying at once what was the extent of the offer that 
Great Britain would make. Mr. De Valera says it is not a 
generous offer, but impartial foreign and home opinion 
has taken a different view of that. The offer to Ireland 
is magnanimous and, therefore, in agreement with the 
generosity for which England is renowned. 
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THE NEST OF THE KING EIDER 


By THE LEADER OF THE OxrorD UNIVERSITY EXPEDITION TO 


PITZBERGEN has attracted many expeditions to its icy 
mountains and rocky shores, but none more interesting 
than that from Oxford University which is just on the 
point of completing its work. We are glad that the 
University took the matter up. A few years ago it 
appeared to be almost certain that Spitzbergen was to be the 
scene of a great commercial exploitation. Under ground and 
above ground, in the seas and on the land it possesses so many 
sources of wealth that many were tempted to plunge into the 
undertaking which was conceived before the war was ended. 
‘hat may very well come after. Resources need to be developed 
and there is need for more of them in this distracted world of 
ours ; but it is all to the good that the University, which is not 
d-eply concerned in companies, shares and exploiting profits, 


H. G. Ponting’ 
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SPITZBERGEN. 


should have taken the lead in sending an expedition for pure 
delight of adding to knowledge. Spitzbergen offers a fine field 
for that kind of investigation, and Oxford was able to put an 
excellent team in the field. There is, first of all, the Rev. F.C. R. 
Jourdain, Rector of Appleton, near Abingdon, in Berks, and the 
writer of the article which follows. Mr. Jourdain is well known in 
the ornithological world. He is the editor of “ British Birds,” and 
is an authority on the bird-life of Holland, Algeria and Iceland. 
Mr. Julian Huxley, who is also included in the expedition, is 
the grandson of Professor Huxley and, as our readers know from 
his beautiful contributions to our own paper, is an authority 
on the egret. ‘There are also Mr. Carr-Saunders, Editor of the 
Eugenics Review, and University Demonstrator in Zoology, 
Mr. Seton Gordon (whose pictures and letterpress also are 
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familiar? to 
our readers), 
and Mr. 
Odell and Dr. 
Longstaff— 
both of 
the Alpine 
Club and 
great 
climbers. 

The ex- 
pedition is 
divided into 
two parties, 
of which one 
is composed 
of zoologists, 
botanists and 
ornitholo- 
gists. Most 
of these have 
already _re- 
turned to 
England. 
The other 
section is 
that of the 
explorers and 
surveyors 
who are still in Spitzbergen and expecting to finish their 
work by about the end of September. The main objects 
of the investigations are: (1) Observations of Spitzbergen 
birds, with particular attention to the problem of the breeding 
habits of the wading birds known as the phalaropes and 
purple sandpipers. (2) A study of the rate of growth of 
marine invertebrates—mussels, oysters and sponges. Mr. 
Julian Huxley has been making some extremely interesting 
experiments as to these invertebrates and it is hoped 
to obtain some important economic results of value to our 
fisheries. (3) A general investigation of Spitzbergen animals. 
Endeavour is being made to see in what way Spitzbergen animals 
have adapted themselves to the very short season in which they 
can be active and reproduce their species. (4) Botany and 
geology, with special reference to the climate of Spitzbergen 
in ancient times. The geologists have discovered many valuable 
fossils and some remains of prehistoric animals, the study of 
which will be of value to British meteorology. 

Spitzbergen will thus be very thoroughly explored before 
the last members of the expedition are able to say that their 
work is done. Possibly it may, in the immortal future, become 
a haunt of the British holiday-maker. At any rate, the following 
article by the Rev. F.C.R. Jourdain, the leader of the Expedition, 
will whet the imagination of the ornithologist whe will desire a 
closer knowledge of the haunts of the King Eider.—Eb1Tor. 


There are, at the present time, some four hundred and 
eighty kinds of birds which have a definite claim to a place 
on the British list,and for the last thirty-five years it has 
been the ambition of British bird photographers to secure 
pictures of the nest and eggs of all of these. During the 
last decade of the nineteenth century Lodge and Kearton 
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ransacked the 
British Isles 
and also 
visited the 
Continent 
in search of 
fresh materiz, 
and sincethen 
the work hes 
been carried 
on by in- 
numerable 
follower 
Until now it 
is a task of 
extreme difi - 
culty to find 
any British 
species of 
which thenest 
has not becn 
photographed 
on at least one 
occasion. 

We believe 
that the king 
eider (Sorna- 
teria specta- 
bilis) comes 
under this category, and it was one of the chief objectives of the 
ornithological section of the Oxford University Expedition to 
Spitzbergen to get definite information as to the breeding of this 
species. Although well known as an occasional visitor to the 
British Isles in winter, its nearest breeding places are Spitzbergen, 
from Kolguer and Nova Zembla along the northern coast of 
Siberia and Arctic America from Alaska to Greenland. None of 
these places can be said to be readily accessible ; and it must be 
remembered that all duck’s eggs require the most careful authenti- 
cation. The late Canon Tristram used to say that “ an identified 
duck’s egg was the most valuable of eggs,” and, using the word 
‘“‘ duck” in a wide sense to include all the geese and swans, it is 
undoubtedly true that this order presents the greatest difficulties 
to the systematic collector. To mention but one point: incu- 
bation is carried on by the females alone of the geese and ducks, 
so that though the drakes are as a rule readily recognisable, the 
ducks in their sober brown protective plumage are far less easily 
identified. In consequence a great deal depends on the personal 
factor, the competence of the finder to pick up the distinctive 
points as the duck scuttles away from the nest. ‘This is par- 
ticularly the case with the common and king eiders. ‘The male 
birds can be distinguished without difficulty at a reasonable 
distance, but with the female it is quite another matter. The 
duck of the king eider is a smaller bird, with a more shapely head, 
and more rufous on the mantle, and with a good glass the ridge 
of feathers may be seen to extend down the middle of the bill 
right down to the nostrils. It may well be imagined that 
this is one of the cases where it is desirable to be able to 
produce the skin in order to convince the sceptics, but it is 
satisfactory to be able to add that, judging from the material 
examined, the nest and eggs present constant differences from 
those of the common species. 
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EIDER DUCK ON NEST, 


A friendly message from Dr. Van Oordt, a Dutch biologist 
s:aying near Cape Boheman, on the north side of Ice Fjord, 
‘,duced us to pay a visit to this district on July 12th, and, guided 
| y Dr. Van Oordt, we made our way across the tundra to the spot 
iidicated in the photograph. The duck was sitting on a clutch 
cf five small eggs embedded in deep brown down, quite different 
i colour from that of the common eider. She, sat close and 
-‘lowed us an excellent opportunity for observation. ‘The nest 
\ as right on the water’s edge, by an irregular pool or shallow 
| ch, on whose opposite bank a red throated diver was breeding. 
‘\o other nests of either species were seen in the immediate 
: eighbourhood. 

Later in the day we were fortunate in discovering a second 
nest. In this case I was walking over a level stretch of tundra, 
\,hen suddenly an eider rose from a nest only a few yards ahead 
ond flew to a large shallow loch almost fifty yards away, where 
she settled down on the water. A glance at the nest and eggs 
confirmed the suspicions aroused by her appearance, and then 
all the glasses of the party were brought to bear on the duck. 
One by one the salient points were noted, all pointing to the same 
conclusion, and the verdict was prompt and unanimous. It is 
interesting to note the different situation of the two nests. In 
neither case was the drake seen near the nest, though on the 
Spitsbergen eider holms it is a common sight to see the males in 
close proximity to the nest. One drake had, however, been seen 
some days earlier by Dr. Van Oordt, associating with a female 
common eider in the bay, which, perhap, smay account for his 
absence. One curious point about the records of nests of king 
eider from Spitzbergen, both by Professor Koenig’s party and our 
own, is that all nests were found scattered about singly on ground 
inhabited by common eiders. Yet, while waiting in a bitterly 
cold wind on the shingly beach of Prince Charles Foreland on 
the early morning of June 30th, we saw a flock of about thirty 
king eider drakes flying down the sound. As far as we could tell 
there were no common eiders in the flock. It seems strange 
that the males of this species should associate together and yet 
apparently breed side by side with the common species, and the 
fact that this flock apparently consisted only of males would 
seem to indicate that the females must have been incubating at 
no great distance. On other occasions, however, a few male 
king eiders were seen among flocks of the common species. 
Perhaps, some future explorer may yet discover the main breeding 
place of this fine species somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the Foreland Sound and add to the very scanty number of recorded 
nests from the group. F. C. R. Jourpain. 


SHRUBS and the DROUGHT 


ISASTROUS though the abnormal drought of 1921 
has been to gardens and shrubberies, it has had one 
useful, result at any rate—it has demonstrated the 
value and the weakness of certain shrubs in very 
light and dry soils. The want of forethought and 

knowledge with which, whether a garden be large or small, 
shrubs are in many cases planted, may in some degree be 
corrected after the lessons of this remarkable summer. 

A noticeable and agreeable fact is that shrubs which have 
shown the most vitality are all interesting and beautiful. At 
the head of these must be placed the arbutus. It has rejoiced 
in the heat, and has not shown the least sign of flagging. Its 
vigorous growth has not been diminished, and one must hope 
that this fine shrub will in future be more extensively planted in 
l-nglish gardens. 

Another shrub which has also shown itself immune in very 
dry weather is the box. The fault, from some point of view, 
©’ this plant is its rather slow growth; but the virtues of resist- 
ance to drought, and of a compact habit compensate for the 
slowness with which it increases in size. 





DRAKE BESIDE HER. 





Seton Gordon. 
NEST AND EGGS OF THE KING EIDER DUCK. 
Probably the first photograph ever taken of a very rare find. 
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Not less valuable has been the golden yew, which has 
positively shone from among darker foliage. As it grows with 
reasonable quickness, yew is greatly to be recommended as a 
screen—unlike the laurel, it does not leave unsightly gaps. 

Hollies have made a brave struggle, but they have suffered 
not a little, having often lost leaves altogether. When young 
and in difficult positions, as on banks, plants apparently 
succumbed ; though, possibly, after being cut down, they may 
make fresh growth. But such a growth hardly compensates 
for the loss of 2ft. or 3ft. of branch and foliage. 

The common laurel has done badly. Like an underbred 
hunter, in a long run he has not shown stamina under diffi- 
culties. He has drooped and died—in death hideous. The 
laurel for purposes of rapid growth, as for shelter or to hide 
bare walls, is certainly a useful plant; but it is more than ever 
clear that higher class shrubs, such as box and holly, should be 
planted together with laurel, and the latter be removed as the 
finer shrubs increase in size. But in dry soils in the south of 
England the arbutus should be planted in preference to the 
laurel. Such, at any rate, is one moral of the recent drought. 

Portugal laurels, even when mature and deeply rooted, 
have been adversely affected, while aucubas have in the driest 
spots succumbed. The laurustinus, on the other hand, has gone 
through the trial well and is clearly a shrub which, having regard 
both to its bloom and the ease with which it can be kept, if 
necessary, in shape as a shelter, ought to be more extensively 
cultivated. 
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That delightful and too little appreciated evergreen, the 
Mexican orange flower (Choisya), which sweet smelling white 
bloom is so charming in early summer, has gone through recent 
trials well. The foliage has flagged a little, but it has responded 
quickly to rain. It must be regarded as more or less immune 
from the effects of drought on light soils. 

Veronicas have, in most instances, happily gone through 
the difficulties of the past months satisfactorily; but the 
euonymus, as might be expected, has died. Yet, all the same, 
it is so cheerful a shrub that it will be replaced. 

A small shrub which has greatly added to its reputation 
is the common barberry (Berberis aquifolium). Its bright, 
glossy leaves have never lost their sheen, and it has made 
many places in the shrubbery still agreeable to the eye 
when all around has been arid and unpleasant to view. 
Among deciduous flowering shrubs, the flowering currant 
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(ribes) has suffered much. It seems probable that these plants 
will have to be cut down in the hope that they will make new 
growth. The mock orange has resisted the drought unevenly, 
but cannot, where there is plenty of space, be too largely 
planted. ; 
The author of an interesting and useful book, ‘“‘ Trees and 
Shrubs for English Gardens,’”” Mr. Edward Thomas Cook, whose 
death I much regret, says on his first page that there is ‘‘ a want 
of variety amongst evergreens and deciduous shrubs in the avera‘e 
English garden.”’ The absence of care in selection in reference +o 
soil is an equally noticeable feature. The object of the foregoi.ig 
notes dealing with a few standard shrubs is to help the averaze 
garden owner towards a choice of some which are suitalle 
for dry soils in the south of England, after noting tie 
effects of the recent drought on a fairly extensive range 9f 
shrubberies. E. S. Roscoe. 


THE MALABAR RISING 


N ordinary circumstances the outbreak of Moplahs in the 

Malabar district of India would have caused little uneasi- 

ness. The people are naturally turbulent, and outbreaks 

have been common among them for well on two hundred 

years. ‘The chief cause is the inheritance of many of the 
fighting characteristics of their Arab ancestry, and the situation 
in which they are placed lays itself open to such risings. ‘They 
are a Moslem race surrounded by Hindus, and between the two 
there is a continual feud which every now and then expresses 
itself in violent action. When the disturbances first broke out 
those who had old experience of India treated them as being 
of little consequence. It was just the old story over again and 
“No doubt,” said the retired Indian official, “ an expedition 
will be sent. ‘They will be quelled and all will be well again.” 
It was even said in some quarters that the Moplahs had no _fire- 
arms. ‘They fought with a long staff shod with iron and the 
Indian knife, but events have shown how mistaken was this view. 
Every day we read in the papers of a quite new skill in war on 
their part. ‘They have made very good trenches. They shoot 
with firearms and they have the Moslem’s contempt of death ; 
they rush into battle as though seeking for it. Last Friday it 
was reported in London that a force of five thousand Moplahs 
was entrenched round the mosque at Tirurangadi. In the fight 
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that occurred near Malapuram they displayed all the wild, 
reckless bravery with which they have been credited. Like the 
Greek paladins, they thought victory was to be obtained by the 
favour of the gods, and wore amulets which they believed made 
them invulnerable ; but their superstition is the least of it. It 
is their battle fervour which counts. When they enter into a 
fight they seem to reckon on being left dead on the field, and at 
Pukkatur it is reported that even wounded men continued to 
fight and rush through Lewis gun fire to the points of the British 
bayonets. Thus it is established that the rising is far more 
formidable than it appeared at the first. It has features which 
must be disconcerting to Gandhi and those who are working 
for a great Eastern union. The wrath of the Moplahs was 
directed against the people by whom they were surrounded ; 
that is to say, it was a case of Moslem against Hindu. Thus 
the attempt to represent Indian opinion as homogeneous is a 
failure. At the same time, it cannot be lightly dismissed, because 
of the fact that there is a steady propaganda going on for the 
purpose of fermenting rebellion and spreading discontent as 
far as possible over the whole Empire. One might describe it 
as the repercussion following the great European clash of armies. 
It is not the first time that the fever and discontent of war 
have been carried over from Europe to India. There has been 
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no rising yet at all comparable with that which followed the 
Crimean War, but there have been many more mutterings of 
discontent with British rule, and it is certain that if the native 
races are to be held in check a strong man and strong measures 
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we 





CALICUT : SUNSET ON THE INDIAN OCEAN. 
Native dhows at anchor. 


will be required in India. On the other hand, revolution would 
scarcely appear to lie within the practical scope of India. 
Indian communities cannot agree among themselves, and if 
the power of Britain were withdrawn, we should see what has 
occurred before, namely, a bitter internecine war between 
different tribes and districts. ‘The Moplah is far less hostile to the 
stranger from over the seas than he is to the mild Hindu, whom he 
regards in other things as an apostate or, at any rate, an opponent 
in religious matters, to say nothing of the agrarian and forestal 
disputes in which the two are acrimoniously and always engaged. 
The real menace, as Lord Reading hints, lies in the fact that 
the rising was organised from outside. After a great war it 
seems unavoidable that British rule should be challenged. The 
explanation is simple enough : however beneficent may be the 
governance of a foreign country, however necessary it may be, 
there is always a group of malcontents who await an opportunity 
to make mischief. They cherish dreams of a great federation 
by means of which the East will reassert its authority over the 
West, and any day this might lead to a vast amount of trouble. 
It would not help the native population very much, because of the 
internal feuds to which the people of India are subject. We 
peak and write of them as if they were one people. As a matter of 
fact, there are many races and nations, and the points of difference 
between them are as numerous as the sands on the seashore. 
Great Britain is really, in India, the keeper of the peace. 
Without her beneficent aid opposing tribes would wear them- 
selves out in fighting. There is no bond of unity which 
cements the people of India into a homogeneous mass. 

The notes which follow are forwarded by Sir S. Eardley- 
Wilmot, K.C.I.E., late Inspector-General of Forests in India. 
The letterpress and pictures together will give the reader a very 
useful impression of the sort of country in which the Moplahs 
are operating. 

“ The illustrations selected for reproduction are among many 
taken in the month of December some years ago when on a 
tour in the Madras Presidency. We were travelling from the 
hill station of Ootacamund to Calicut by ‘ jut ka,’ which is the 
local pony cart, and so could enjoy to the full the opportunity 
o' acquaintance with the people and the forests of the districts 
\e traversed. The days were hot and brilliant, the nights 
and early mornings damp and cool. Always we saw the sunrise 
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breaking through the forest mists ; at times we climbed to the 
hill tops and enjoyed the wide views over tree-clad mountain 
ranges. We listened to the usual stories of man-eating tigers, 
and in the stillness of the nights, when the dew dropped like 
rain from the trees, we heard the cries of the jungle animals. 
At Nilambur is the oldest teak plantation probably in the world. 
Here the trees, spaced in even rows, testify to the devotion and 
labours of the Forest Officers, British and Indian, of sixty and 
more years ago. Their experiments of that time, continued to 
the present day, have resulted in a valuable forest area locally 
successful and in the accumulation of a vast amount of special 
knowledge in the cultivation of this valuable tree. It is reported 
that the Forest Officials at Nilambur have been taken prisoners 
by the Moplahs and there must be anxiety as to their fate among 
these fanatics. 

“With us in England, so soon as public speech becomes a 
menace to public peace the speaker is put under restraint, 
and this in a country where common-sense is a characteristic 
of the people. In India no such precaution is taken, though 
the audience is highly inflammable and unreasoning. ‘The 
religious bigotry of their Arab forefathers still influences this 
gloomy race in Malabar. They possess firearms, although the 
country is supposed to be disarmed. Even with clubs and knives 
alone a mob, fearless of death, must always be formidable. 
Yet, in the towns and in the open they can be easily suppressed 
and forced to retreat to the fastnesses of their forests and hills, 
where they can hardly be followed. One may be permitted to 
feel admiration for the devotion and courage of these misguided 
people ; one can have none for their rulers, who have allowed 
them to be misled.” 

Since the above was written there have been two authorita- 
tive utterances on the subject. Lord Willingdon, at the Madras 
Legislative Council on September tst, argued that the disturbance 
was due to a widespread organisation whose leaders were lying 
in wait to upset the existing Government. His idea is confirmed 
by the systematic manner in which communications were wrecked 
or obstructed, Public Offices and Courts attacked, records 
destroyed, police stations plundered, and the civil Government 
brought to a standstill. The other statement is that of the 
Viceroy. Lord Reading does not think the rising is symptomatic 
of the condition of the whole of India, and yet he speaks decidedly 
when he says that the outbreaks, which partook of the nature 
of a rebellion, were fully prepared, and that no pains had been 
spared to rouse the fury of the wild Moplahs. ‘The rising is 
in the way of being suppressed, and though it may be followed 
by other risings, the rulers of India will, we imagine, be able 
to deal with each as it comes. 
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IR WALTER SCOTT, a sincere dog-lover, probably did 

more than any writer to set the fashion in certain breeds. 

The publication of ‘‘ Guy Mannering’”’ originated the 

Dandie Dinmont, and the frequent allusions in the 

Waverley novels to wolfhounds and deerhounds have 
infected many with an admiration for these noble animals. 
Mr. M. QO. Sarson, whose deerhounds illustrate this article, 
admits that he drew his inspiration from this source ; he names 
his dogs after Scott’s characters, and he thinks that in his choice 
of a residence at Milford, near Stafford, he has found the most 
suitable country south of the Tweed to afford an appropriate 
setting. It sometimes happens that the diligent student, used 
to modern exactitude in the classification of breeds, falls into 
a pardonable confusion in his endeavour to identify the dogs 
described by the great novelist. Take, for example, Bevis, 
which is called a wolf-dog in ‘‘ Woodstock,” ‘in strength a mastiff, 
in form and almost in fleetness a greyhound.” Yet at the end 
we have the following note: ‘‘ It may interest some readers 
to know that Bevis, the gallant hound, one of the handsomest 
and most 
active of the 
ancient High- 
land deer- 
hounds, had 
his prototype 
in a dog 
called Maida, 
the gift of the 
late Chief of 
Glengarry to 
the author. 
A beautiful 
sketch of him 
was made by 
Edwin Land- 
seer, and 
afterwards 
engraved, | 
cannot — sup- 
press the 
avowal of 
some personal 
vanity when 
I mention 
that a friend, 
going through 
Munich, 
picked up a 
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box, such as are sold for one franc, on which was displayed 
the form of this veteran favourite, simply marked as Der liebling 
Hund von Walter Scott. Mr. Landseer’s painting is at Blair 
Adam, the property of my venerable friend, the Right Honour- 
able Lord Chief Commissioner Adam.” 

Since then how many Maidas have figured in deerhound 
pedigrees, which have also been prolific of Brans, named :after 
Fergus Maclvor's greyhound. There was a Bran at Windsor 
Castle in Queen Victoria's early married life, she and the Prince 
Consort having there a big miscellaneous collection of dogs. Of 
this particular deerhound Richardson, an authority, wrote that 
‘‘ this noble animal stands over thirty inches in height at the 
shoulder, and is supposed to be the finest specimen of his breed 
in existence.”” In 1870 Idstone recorded that “‘ a’ grand breed 
existed, or still exists, at Windsor, and they were highly 
esteemed by Prince Albert and Her Majesty. Four grand 
specimens were shown at the exhibition at Islington in 1869 
under the care of Mr. John Cole, the keeper, and all of these 
specimens were brindled, some dark, others light, and of every 


tint from 
black, or 
nearly blac! 


(so close were 
the marking 
or bars), t 
grey-sand) 
and light 
sandy, but a! 
were more 0 
less barred. 
Keildar, an 
other famou 
deerhoun: 
belongin: 
to Princ: 
Albert, is saic 
to have bee! 
in ..¢0 2 - 
stant use a 
Windsor Park 
for stalkin: 
deer, a spor 
at which lh: 
was ver} 
adept. In 
colour he wa 
a bluish fawn 
slightly 
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SHERBROOK LIZETTE. 


From Her Majesty’s ‘‘ Leaves’”’ we learn that deerhounds were 
used at their Highland home, being in charge of Donald 
Stewart, one of the keepers, who was ‘‘ an excellent man, and 
was much liked by the Prince; he always led the dogs when 
the Prince went out stalking.”’ 

The breed has undergone many vicissitudes since it enjoyed 
the patronage of Royalty and the great Scottish families, and 
if it were not for the stimulus afforded by shows I fear that it 
would have a hard struggle for existence. Foreign dogs 
frequently less comely and with no superiority of disposition, 
have largely taken its place. Why, no one can explain, except 
on the excuse of novelty, which is no pardonable excuse at all, 
since national sentiment should serve as an impulse for the 
preservation of the old races that have figured so conspicuously 
in British history. 

A study of the photographs published this week gives one 
the impression that Mr. Sarson’s deerhounds are somewhat 


SHERBROOK REBECCA. 

shorter on the leg than the mode of the moment decrees should 
be the case. This is not merely a chance circumstance so much 
as design on the part of their breeder, who is of opinion that 
the modern dogs are getting too leggy. He has, therefore, 
set himself the task of recapturing and popularising the older 
stamp, which, most authorities seem to be agreed, was not so 
tall as the present day deerhound. He wants a hound built 
on the old working lines, well balanced, deep in girth, and not 
too much on the leg. It is an interesting fact that the grey- 
hound family has undergone fewer modifications and changes 
than most breeds, which implies that our ancestors, aiming 
at a single object, produced dogs so suitable for their work that 
improvements have been out of the question. The tendency 
of breeding for shows is frequently to put on size, simply because 
a bigger dog is more imposing. In coursing the hare the grey- 
hound of medium size usually has the pull over a bigger animal, 
very few of extreme weight having figured among Waterloo 





SHERBROOK BRENDA. 


SHERBROOK FENELLA. 





SHERBROOK BEVIS. 


SHERBROOK LILIAS. Copyright. 
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T. Fall. SHERBROOK HOUNDS AT EXERCISE ON. THE MOORS. 


Cup winners. As regards deerhounds, the handiness in turning 
does not seem to be so necessary, but it is a question reasonably 
open to debate whether a tall hound is likely to exhibit the 
same powers of endurance as one a trifle smaller. This point 
has been a subject of argument for a good many years now. 
The standard, in the paragraph relating to the height of dogs, 
says: ‘‘ From 28 inches to 30 inches, or even more if there be 
symmetry without coarseness, which, however, is rare.” The 
height of bitches is given as from 26ins. upwards, with the note 
that there can be no objection to a bitch being large, unless she 
is too coarse, as even at her greatest height she does not 
approach that of the dog, and, therefore, could not well be too 
big for work, as over-big dogs are. In 1909, however, the 
Deerhound Club decided to add a rider to the effect that, 
although hounds of the heights mentioned are eligible for 
competition, it is desirable that dogs should not be less than 
30ins., and bitches 28ins. At present the two schools show 
little disposition to come together, with the consequence that 
from time to time the old controversy is revived. 

Apart from this question, breeders are perfectly unanimous 
in singing the praises of the deerhound, whose beauty of form 
is a pleasure to the eye, and whose faithful and gentle manners 
fit him either for the house or as an outdoor companion. They 
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eat practically no more food than an Airedale, says Mr. Sarson, 
and take up less room in the house, because of their graceful 
poses. He is entirely in sympathy with the efforts of the 
Deerhound Club to bring the dogs back into favour, and | 
sincerely hope they may succeed in their object. The honorary 
secretaries are the Misses Loughrey, Rosslyn, Londonderry, 
who will gladly give any information that may be sought. Mr 
Sarson contends that his hounds are in no way less powerful 
because they do not exceed 3o0ins. in height; in fact, he thinks 
they are heavier than those standing another 2ins. or 3ins. 
more. Sherbrook Wallace, now the property of Captain D. 
Thomson of Montrose, is the nearest dog so far to approach 
the kennel ideal. He won a cup at the Birmingham Show 
this year for the best deerhound under two and a half years 
old. Sherbrook Fenella was awarded the cup for the other 
sex. Both cups, which were presented by Mr. Walter Evans 
have a certain historical interest, having been purchased from 
the executors of the late Mr. Hickman, who originally won 
them in 1870. 

The entry at the Kennel Club Show in July affords grounds 
for encouragement, especially as several new _ exhibitors 
appeared, one of them being Colonel Grant Morden, M.P., 
who won with a brace. 





JOHN LEYDEN 


MONG later celebrities in the literary annals of the 
Scottish Border there is no more picturesque figure, 
no more interesting personality, than the shepherd’s 
boy who became an Indian judge—John Leyden. 
His portrait arrests the attention at once and excites 

a desire to know something about the man it represents. It 
shows a face of a distinctly uncommon type. The general 
characteristic is vigour—well expressed in the bold, compact, 
tight forehead, the long, straight nose, the firm upper lip 
and mouth, the eager and fearless outlook for adventure in 
the eyes, and even the short-cropt, tousled, upstaring hair 
on the crown and the careless hang of the dress conduce to the 
general effect. It is a harum-scarum, devil-may-care kind of 
countenance that seems to say: ‘“‘I want adventure, and if 
it does not come I’ll find it!’’ It inspires one with confidence 
that its owner’s self-confidence will succeed. We behold him 
like the boy from Ballytearim who went off to find his fortune, 
and we say at his setting forth, “‘ Troth, I'll hould ye can do it !”’ 

From first to last John Leyden’s life was a scramble—not 
for existence, but for the joys it held out to him in bewildering 
abundance. There was no repose in it; the world was all 
before him, and he was all eagerness to exploit it. If his years 
were few—only half a lifetime, measured by years—they 
were crowded with a rapid and varied activity rarely seen in 
the full length of the allotted span. He haa a huge appetite 
for activity and was insatiate to the end. His over-indulgence 
of it was the cause of his death in far-off Java in the last week 
of August, 1811, at the age of thirty-six. 

He played many parts on the stage of life. His eagerness 
to essay so many kept him from attaining the highest degree 


of eminence in any one. He is difficult to locate and evade: 
classification. He was in succession (or all-at once) scholai 
schoolmaster, clergyman, doctor, scientist, linguist, travelle: 
professor, civil administrator, judge, and a votary of the literar 
art in prose and verse all the time. He is now, after the laps 
of a century, chiefly remembered as an Oriental scholar or linguis 
and a poet. He could speak or translate twenty-eight Orienta 
languages and seventeen European! His poetry include 
“Scenes of Infancy”’ (better known than read, it must b 
confessed) and certain ballad contributions (of very varied merit 
to the Border Minstrelsy, of which “‘ The Mermaid of Corrivrekin 

is (as it deserves to be) best known. 


On Jura’s heath how sweetly swell 
The murmurs of the mountain bee! 
How softly mourns the writhéd shell 
Of Jura’s shore, its parent sea! 
But softer, floating o’er the deep, 
The mermaid’s sweet, sea-soothing lay, 
That charm’d the dancing waves to sleep 
Before the bark of Colonsay. 


It is an arrestive opening to a charming ballad—the one brie 
note of repose in the hurried song of his own restless life. Sco‘ 
was entranced by it, and it seems to have caught the ear o 
Matthew Arnold. It is to Leyden’s attainments in languages 
and in poetry that Scott alludes when speaking ‘of the scener 
of the inner Hebrides : i 

Scarba’s isle, whose tortured shore 

Still rings to Corrivrekin’s roar, 

And lonely Colonsay: . . . 
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Scenes sung by him who sings no more; 
His bright and brief career is o’er, 

And mute his tuneful strains ; 
Quench’d is his lamp of varied lore, 
That loved the light of song to pour; 
A distant and a deadly shore 

Has Leyden’s cold remains, 


More than the history of his life, interesting though that is, 
it is Leyden’s character that fascinates one. It was, in some 
aspects of it, like George Borrow’s—yet how different! It 
was supremely unconventional, original—one might almost 
call it unique. It was also self-assertive, and far from deferential. 
It is better illustrated than described—and the story of his 
life offers abundance of illustrations. The difficulty is to select 
from the abundance. Here are three or four which will well 
enough serve the present purpose. 

Passing by his bold use of Cavers Parish Church as a study 
on week-days and the means he took to safeguard his solitude 
from rustic intruders (his impersonation of Auld Hornie among 
others), I take first of all his rencontre with Ritson the antiquary 
in 1802. Lockhart is responsible for the story, and (as was his 
manner and habit) may have embellished it, but it may be 
regarded as substantially true. Ritson, as is well known, was 
far from being (or seeking to be) an amiable man. He is set 
down as being pedantic, acrid and rude. One writer describes 
‘yim as ‘‘ notorious for his crazy vegetarianism and for the acerbity 
of his attacks on much bigger men than himself.’’ Scott tolerated 
him with all his faults, and it was at Scott’s, then a resident at 
Lasswade, that Leyden met him—or rather that he met his 
match in Leyden. It was at dinner, and Leyden remarked 
‘that the joint on the table was overdone! Ritson had just 
declined, not only with horror but voluble indignation, a slice 
vhich Mrs. Scott had offered him. Leyden declared that 
cooking only spoilt meat, it could not be too little done, and 
aw was best of all! The remark maddened Ritson, and his 
colour and voice rose in angry protest. Whereupon Leyden 
hundered in his most rasping tones that if he kept his seat 
ind was not silent he would rise and “‘ thraw his neck’”’! There 
‘s no humour in the joke; the whole scene sets one wondering. 
But it is a characteristic of Leyden—to whom Scott denied the 
sense of humour. It was from a sense of chivalry (save the 
mark !) for Mrs. Scott that Leyden behaved as he did. 

Shortly after this, in the winter of the same year, Leyden, 
having received a medical appointment in India (for which he 
qualified with lightning speed), took farewell, singly and collec- 
tively, of his many friends in Edinburgh, who mostly tried to 
dissuade him from going, and proceeded to Cavers to bid his 
parents farewell also. Meanwhile (it is Scott’s account that is 
here followed) a party of his Edinburgh -friends had met in the 
evening to talk over his merits and to drink his bon-aller. About 
the witching hour, while they were draining a solemn bumper 
to his health, a figure burst into the room muffled in a seaman’s 
cloak and a travelling cap covered with snow, and distinguish- 
able only by the sharpness and ardour of the tone with which 
he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Dash it, boys! here I am again!’”’ This was 
Leyden. Needless to say that, after a hushed stare of astonish- 
ment, he was received with open arms and uproarious delight. 
Scott in his kindly way, in recalling the incident, adds: ‘‘ The 
circumstance has been since remembered by most of the party 
with that mixture of pleasure and melancholy which attaches 
to the particulars of a last meeting with a beloved and valued 
friend.” But of whom, that had any merit and sincerity, did 
Scott ever speak unkindly ? 

On the voyage to Madras (which in 1803, even with a full- 
rigged clipper barque like the Hugh Inglis, the finest East India- 
man afloat, took nearly five lunar months) Leyden appeared in 
a new and entirely characteristic attitude. The sailors mutinied 
when the ship was off the Canaries because one of their number 
had been flogged for some misconduct or other. There were 
also on board some two hundred soldiers, who made common 
cause with the sailors, and a fresh mutiny broke out near the 
Mauritius Island. The mutineers seized a pile of shot and some 
arms and, taking advantage of a clear moonlight night, 
came up at midnight with the watch, while some kept below 
to secure the hatchways. The only persons on deck to oppose 
them‘were the first mate, four quartermasters and John Leyden— 
himself equal to other four. They had just time to seize a 
tomahawk apiece. Leyden sprang to one of the gangways 
of the waist, where only two men could advance abreast, and 
defended it alone for some time. ‘‘It is certain,” says Mr. 
Reith in his ‘‘ Life of Leyden,” ‘‘ that he was not silent at this 
time. His Border blood was up [his Dutch blood too !], and he 
kept the mutineers at bay by his activity and the energy with 
which he flourished his weapon—singing the while, or rather 
Toaring, at the top of his voice : 


‘My name it is Little Jock Elliot, 
An’ wha daur meddle wi’ me?’” 


In his account of the action, in a™letter to his father written 
in March, 1804, Leyden tells that'he made some narrow escapes 
from cannon balls flung atthis head, that he cut down four of 
the hardiest of the mutineers, but that, though badly wounded, 
his victims all recovered (presumably under his own skill), 
and that the captain, after the mutiny was quelled, gave him 
command of the passengers’ watch for the rest of the voyage. 
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Another episode in the varied web of his life is too character- 
istic of his nature to be omitted. It also occurred at sea, and 
can be briefly told. Leyden was then Assay Master of the 
Mint at Calcutta, and the incident happened during a voyage 
in the Bay of Bengal, the Governor-General, Lord Minto, being 
on board at the time. The voyage was a-tedious one, and to 
relieve the monotony two of Leyden’s companions, John Elliot 
and Stewart by name, challenged him to ascend to the top of 
the royals and return without assistance. The wager was 
sixty gold mohurs ({90 sterling). The intention-was (a common 
trick at sea) to have him seized aloft by some of the sailors till 
he redeemed himself with a fine. -Leyden anticipated the trick 
as he was coming down, and to avoid two or three sailors whom 
he saw hastening up to seize him, precipitated himself (to the 
ruin of his hands) down a coir rope to the deck below. He 
held out his bleeding hand for the wager, and on receiving it 
promptly cast it into the sea. 

A few months after this incident Leyden, while searching 
the Dutch offices of Batavia, was seized in the fetid atmosphere 
of a ‘“‘ go-down”’ by a mysterious fever which carried him off 
within two days. On the very day on which he entered the 
‘““go-down,” August 25th, 1811, his friend, Walter Scott, in 
far-off Scotland was writing to him from Ashestiel asking him 
to accept a copy of “‘ The Lady of the Lake ’’—‘‘ a poem which 
I really think you will like better than ‘ Marmion’ on the whole : 
let me know if it carries you back to the land of mist and moun- 
tain ’’—and acquainting him that “ the Sheriff of Selkirk (his 
lease of Ashestiel being out) has purchased about 100 acres of 
land on the banks of the Tweed just above the confluence of 
the Gala, and about three miles: from Melrose. There (saith 
Fame) he designs to big himself a bower [Abbotsford], and happy 
will he be when India shall return you to a social meal at his 
cottage.” The letter concluded: ‘‘ Adieu, dear Leyden. Pray 
brighten the chain of friendship by a letter when occasion serves, 


and believe me, ever yours most affectionately, W.S.’’ One 
wishes that Leyden had received the letter and that he had 
been alive to return an answer. (pee Orgel 





THE HEDGEHOG AS A DAINTY 


‘* HOTCHIWITCHI.” 

ROM time immemorial game-keepers have waged war 

against the little hedgehog, or ‘‘ wood-urchin,” as the 

bristly animal has been termed. The sworn enemy of 

ground nesting game (to whose eggs it is fatally partial), 

‘and of leverets and young rabbits, it has ever been 
anathema to ‘ Velveteens.’’ Indeed, at one time a price was 
set upon the ‘“ wood-urchin’s”’ head, a fourpenny bit having 
been the amount of the award. The hedgehog’s utility in 
destroying cockroaches, upon which it thrives exceedingly, was 
not taken into account. The marauding creature sucked the 
eggs of pheasants and partridges, and therefore was doomed. 

‘ Hotchiwitchi ’’—as the gipsies entitle the hedgehog—is, 
however, held in repute in bucolic culinary circles, being pre- 
eminently eatable. Nor is this surprising, for is he not of the 
pig tribe ? 

TO REPLACE THE GAME COURSE. 

For ages past ‘‘ hotchiwitchi’’ has been among the dishes 
served at gipsy feasts in several European countries. Indeed, 
the hedgehog often is the piéce de résistance, particularly if 
vigilant game-keepers have prevented the giver of the feast 
picking up a pheasant or two, and have cut the night-lines which 
he has carefully set in the neighbouring trout stream. So 
when the day of the tribal dinner arrives the Romany chief 
notifies his wife that, the game supply having failed, a few 
‘“ wood-urchins ’’ must be sacrificed. A visit is then paid to 
the hutch in which the hedgehogs are kept; and the plump 
animals are taken out and fed, a blow on the head cutting short 
the meal. It is necessary to offer the confiding victims a tit- 
bit, or, at the sight of the bludgeon, they would roll themselves 
up in a tight ball and defeat the executioner’s intentions. 
Thus does poor ‘‘ hotchiwitchi”’ meet with a treacherous death. 


BAKED IN CLAY. 

The hedgehog lends itself to roasting, spatch-cocking, 
stewing or baking, the last named being the most convenient 
method. The carcase is cut open, cleaned, stuffed with sage 
and onions (should the gipsy encampment be near a vegetable 
garden), salted and peppered. The incision having been closed, 
‘“hotchiwitchi” is plastered with clay and placed among the 
embers of the wood fire. Presently the clay, which has become 
red hot, cracks; and, upon its removal, off come the spikes 
and the skin. The dish needs no “trimming” of any kind, 
neither sauce nor gravy, for the white flesh—which, by the 
way, is extremely tender-—furnishes its own juice. 

‘“ And what,” you will ask, ‘“‘ does baked hedgehog taste 


like ?”’ Well, it suggests pork, with a dash of chicken. 
You see, the ‘‘ wood-urchin’”’ eats largely of grubs, snails and 
worms; chicken food, in fact. 


Watercress and sorrel not being a close preserve, the gipsy 
gourmet has no difficulty in finding a salad with which to garnish 
the dish. Sliced hard-boiled eggs and young radishes also 
are included in the hotch-potch, provided, of course, that the 
forager’s expeditions meet with success. GEORGE CECIL. 
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DUNROBIN CASTLE IL. 
SUTHERLAND, 


A SEAT OF THE 


DURE OF SUTHERLAND.. 





HE immediate surroundings of gray Castle are 
delightful. The laying out of the ground between the 
house and the sea is a triumph of the gardener’s and 
forester’s art. There is much variety of trees, all of 
which grow luxuriously, whether set to give protection to 
the flower garden from the sea winds or planted for their own 
sakes, all adding to the beauty of the grounds. Walks extend 
in all directions from the house, in addition to the main avenue. 
One such walk strikes off to the east, and is known as “‘ The 
Lady’s Walk.” It leads, at a distance of about half a mile, to 
a private burial place in which there have been only two burials, 
those of the father and brother of the present duke. It is worthy 
of svecial notice because of its nosition and its arrangement. 





1.--FROM THE WEST. 
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Situated at the top of a great wooded bank, it is a level space 
of perfect turf intersected by paved walks and surrounded by a 
trim yew hedge, backed on three sides by trees, but open on 
the fourth side to the sea, and commanding east, south and west 
views of the Dornoch Firth of the most haunting beauty. 

Here stone seats are placed commanding the dawn and the 
sunset, and on the rough pavement of the locality verses, 
appropriate to the mood and to the view, have been carved in 
the stone, that looking east being as follows : 

Yon grey lines that fret the clouds are messengers of day. 

Look, love, what envious streaks do lace the severing clouds in 

yonder East. 

Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 

Stands tip toe on the misty mountain tops. 

—a serene, secluded place, a 
veritable chamber roofed by 
heaven, the whole has _ been 
laid out with such fine feeling 
and with such perfect taste 
that it must surely be one of 
the most beautiful private 
burying grounds in the world. 

The three fountains which 
play into circular basins in 
the gardens to the south of the 
house are very attractive, as 
was shown by one of last 
week’s illustrations. On 
account of the length of the 
southern frontage the fountains 
appear from the ground level 
as if in three separate gardens, 
divided by trees, yet all are 
visible from the paved terrace 
of the castle. Each is placed 
in its own lawn, which is 
broken by well arranged flower 
beds. 

South-east of the castle, 
on the lower ground at no 
great distance, is a specially in- 
teresting private museum. !t 
is housed in a building which 
was originally erected for con- 
vivial purposes. Why a builc- 
ing should have been erecte | 
specially for this purpose it 
difficult to say, unless it wis 
in deference to the lady of the 
house who had such an ob- 
jection to smoking that~ sh 
relegated that enjoyment to th: 
highest room in the roun 
tower—almost among th» 
clouds. The detached buik 
ing was turned into a museu! 
by the third duke, who suc- 
ceeded in 1861, and its success 
as a museum is greatly a’- 
tributable to the late Rev. D.. 
Joass, minister of the parish of 
Golspie, ‘who was an anti- 
quarian, a naturalist, and 4 
historian. 

The antiquities embrace 
all sorts of objects, probably 
the most interesting being the 
““Golspie stone,”? which wes 


. found buried in the Golspie 
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Kirkton churchyard. It is of 
the same character as the 
“ Cadboll Stone,” of which so 
much was heard recently. The 
principal feature on one side 
is a finely carved Celtic Cros:, 
with most elaborate carvinz 
over the whole stone. On the 
other side is a symbolic:| 
picture, which appears 1) 
represent the heathen attac\ 
on Christianity in the shap: 
of a dog attempting to seiz:, 
from an altar, the Christia, 
symbol of the fish (I, @us, signi- 
fying Incovs Xpurros Oeov dus 
Ywrnp, Jesus Christ Saviour Son 
of God). A priest is attacking 
the dog, while creatures of 
varied aspect are looking down 
on the conflict. Ogham writ- 
ing is on the edge. 

On the south, close to the 
sea-shore, is the interesting 
‘““Westminster Gate” of 
wrought iron, given by Hugh 
Lupus, first Duke of West- 
minster, in 1894. On one side 
is the Sutherland shield in 
heraldic colours, three mullets 
surrounded by a double 
tressure, with the family motto, 
“Sans peur”; while on the 
other is the Westminster shield, 
a wheatsheaf or on a field azure, 
with the motto “virtus non 
stemma.” It is close to this 
gate that the private pier is 
built, so that the castle can be 
reached directly by sea, and by 
this way King Edward ap- 
proached the house. 

Another interesting ex- 
terior feature is the ancient 
draw-well in the old courtyard. 
It is one of the deepest in 
Scotland, is lined with ashlar 
work, and is_ believed to 
have been built and finished 
before the castle was begun, 
being known as the “ Well of 
S. John.” In 1512 Sasine (a 
Scottish legal term for taking 
possession) of the earldom and 
castle was taken at the well; 
at other times it was taken at 
the castle gates or near the 
well. 

Entering through the 
round arched base of the great 
tower at the north-east corner, 
we reach a square hall, which 
has also an entrance from the 
east side, and then a short 
flight of steps leads to the 
ground floor level, with another 
entrance from the east directly 
facing “The Lady’s Walk.” 
On the right of the hall a 
decorative work is a large pan 
containing in heraldic colou:s 
the shields of Sutherland ar 
Gower and of other familis 
connected with those two. 1 
frieze is formed by the dup! - 
cated shields of all the 
Sutherlands and their wives, 
from Freskin de Duffus of t!e 
year 1124 up to the prese:t 
duke and duchess. The 
stones of. the steps and wa''s 
were brought from Caen, aid 
the roof is of Scottish oak, 
panelled, with carved pater. 
To the right is the hall of 
the grand staircase, and behind 
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it is the main corridor, running east and west the whole 
length of the house, with many bends and turnings, and 
carpeted in the Sutherland tartan. At the east end is a most 
interesting painting of the old castle as it was in the time of 
the duchess-countess, the artist, another interesting work being 
“The Breakfast,” by Sir David Wilkie. 

Among the rooms on the ground floor reached by the main 
corridor are the cedar room, the duke’s business room, the 
smoking-room, and the tapestry bedroom. The cedar room is 
the duke’s private sitting-room, and, besides being panelled in 
cedar, it is notable for one of the modelled plaster ceilings 
which, as the illustrations show, have been freely introduced by 
Sir Robert Lorimer. The business room is further west. ‘The 
smoking-room contains portraits of George Granville, second 
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to a long corridor corresponding in position with that on 
the ground floor, and from it the largest rooms in the 
house are entered—the drawing-room and the library, both 
overlooking the south and showing a magnificent view 
seaward. The drawing-room is east of the library, and 
both are in the modern part of the castle. The drawing-room 
(Fig. 3) is about 72ft. by 25ft. The old ceiling was damaged 
by water and a beam fell through its east end, so that it was 
necessary to make a new ceiling, the central feature (Fig. 8) of 
this fine example of modern craftsmanship being the coat of 
arms with supporters in a panel. Some large tapestries adorn 
the walls in a series of pictures of the life of Diogenes. A 
feature of this great room is the fireplaces, constructed of 
Hopton Wood stone, with green marble inlays. The hearth 
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duke, and of Cromartie, the fourth and late duke, the latter 
painting being by Herkomer. The tapestry bedroom formerly 
belonged to the suite known as the “Blantyre” rooms. It 
contains a large gilt four-poster bed in which the late Queen 
Victoria slept, but it was then in “ the Queen’s room ” upstairs. 

The modern stairway ascends to the first floor (Fig. 15) in 
three flights turning at right angles. On the landing a wide space 
opens out through high rounded arches, and forms a lounge 
With large arched windows. ‘The dining-room (Fig. 12) is 
on the north side of the landing, which forms a gallery round 
the staircase, and on the same side is the billiard room, occupy- 
ing the first floor of the great tower and so directly over the 
portico. On the east side of the gallery is the breakfast- 
room. On the south side of the lounge entrance is obtained 


9.—IN THE BILLIARD ROOM. 


is raised and the plan specially adapted for the burning of 
wood, which is used exclusively at Dunrobin in the public 
rooms. 

The library (Fig. 2) is panelled in home-grown sycamore. 
It was formerly two rooms, of which one was the “ Queen’s 
Room ” and the other a dressing-room. It now forms a long 
room with a fireplace at either end, a painting of the duke by 
Guthrie and one of the duchess by Laszlo hanging above 
them. The west end of the corridor in this neighbourhood is 
known as the “ Queen’s Corridor.” It contains a portrait of 
the third duke, by Herdman, presented by the people of Suther- 
land on September 25th, 1877. The duke’s bedroom is in the old 
part of the house and is panelled in larch (Fig. 4). The breakfast- 
room, which looks east, has a new decorative ceiling (Fig. 6), 
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Copyright. = _14.—-FROM DRAWING-ROOM TO LOUNGE. “CL” 
and very good woodwork in and around the doors, the wood being 
Scottish oak. The billiard room on the north side has a new 
enriched ceiling (Fig. 9) and walls completely panelled in larch. 
The high relief carving round the fireplace in the west ,wall 
(Fig. 5) is attributed to Grinling Gibbons. 

The dining-room has a plaster ceiling, with beams crossing 
each other to form deeply recessed squares, these beams being 
decorated with the rowan, bramble, honeysuckle and other 
things typical of the region. The walls are panelled in Scotch 
oak. In the deep lintel of the stone fireplace family crests are 
carved in sunk panels and coloured “ proper.” The room con- 
tains portraits of Lord Thurlow by Romney, of the Duchess 
Harriet by Lawrence, and at the end a particularly attractive 
full length by Allan Ramsay of the eighteenth Earl of 
Sutherland. 

There was at one time a ghost-room, but the ghost is said to 
have made no manifestation of its presence since a collection of 
works of the Ancient Fathers was stored there ! 

There have been many historians of the family, among 
whom two stand out—Sir Robert Gordon, whose history closes 
with the year 1630, and Sir William Fraser, who wrote “ The 
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Sutherland Book ” in 1892, and had full access to all the docu- 
ments of the family. Gordon gives three earls who appea: 
to be mythical—Alane of the year 1031, a son Walter, and a son 
of Walter named Robert; and he says: ‘“ After the death of 
Walter, his sone Robert Southerland succeeded. This Robert 
Earle of Southerland was the first founder and builder of the 
castell of Dounrobin, so called from his name ;_ for Dounrobi: 
signifieth the mote or hill of Robert. It is a place seated vpor 
a round mote, by the which ther lyeth fair orchards and gardens, 
planted with all kynd of fruits.” 

Freskin is the first authentic baron of Sutherland unde: 
the Scottish kings, although it is evident that there were 
Scandinavian earls who ruled the territory earlier. Freskin 
was Baron of Strathbrock in West Lothian and of Duffus i 
Moray, and held of King David I. Freskin died before 117: 
and was succeeded by his son Hugh Freskin. His son William, 
the third authentic laird of Sutherland, was created Earl 0! 
Sutherland by Alexander II about 1235. His son Willian 
became the second earl, is credited with being the founder oi 
the castle, and took the oath of allegiance to Edward I of England. 
He died about 1307, and was succeeded by his son William, who 
joined Robert the Bruce, and was succeeded by his brether 
Kenneth as fourth earl. Kenneth’s son William, the fifth 
earl and seventh laird, married Margaret, eldest daughter oi 
King Robert the Bruce and his second wife, and thus the family 
came near being on the throne of Scotland. And so the suc- 
cession went on until the ninth earl was succeeded by his sister 
Elizabeth, who married Adam Gordon, second son of the Earl of 
Huntley, before her succession in 1514. 

In this new succession her grandson, “ the good Earl John,” 
is often counted as tenth earl, but is really twelfth, and_ that 
succession continued until the nineteenth earl was succeeded 
by his daughter Elizabeth, “ the duchess-countess,” in 1766. 
She married in 1785 George Granville Leveson-Gower, Viscount 
Trentham, eldest son of Granville Earl Gower, who became 
second Marquess of Stafford. He was created Duke of Suther- 
land in 1833, whence his wife was the “ duchess-countess.” 
The present duke is the fifth of that succession, with other 
titles. He is the twenty-third earl, and the twenty-seventh 
laird of Sutherland. 
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A BOOK TO READ 


“ ONSIEUR BERGERET IN PARIS” may not be 
the best of the novels of Anatole France, but there 
are probably many who would confess, as the present 
writer does, that they love it most. It was written 
when the author was at the zenith of his power. 

There is no stress and very little of that excitement which the 

modern reader calls “ thrills.” ‘The tale begins and moves in 

the leisurely manner of one who is master of his art and is under 
no necessity of seeking out tricks and artifices to keep the attention 
of his reader. 

Anatole France is not self-conscious in any objectionable 
manner, but one feels in his company that he speaks out of what 
he himself recognises to be a mind full of good things. His 
wit is mellowed into a suave and often tender humour. It 
is manifested at the very opening in his treatment of the dog 
which he hes immortalised under the name of “ Riquet.”” The 
third in the party is old Angélique, a servant of the antique type 
endowed with antique faithfulness and love of the old order 
of doing things. The translation by B. Drillien and published 
by John Lane, is an excellent one in matter and appearance. 
We have compared many passages in it with the original and 
the results are satisfactory. It is an impossibility to turn French 
into its exact equivalent in English. French is French and 
English English, so that delicate shades of expression are bound 
to escape in the process, but the translator has got as near per- 
fection as is permitted to a man of his craft. 

The characters of the story have a flavour of old France, even 
though they live in days when “‘ L’affaire Dreyfus ” was agitating 
the country. Angélique and Riquet, along with M. Bergeret, are 
placed before the reader in a few masterly strokes. ‘There is 
a spring chicken for dinner and the servant, on being called to 
carve, makes a protest, which is customary to her old-fashioned 
ways : 

“It’s a spring chicken,” said old Angélique, as she placed the dish 
upon the table. 

‘““Good. Be kind enough to carve it, then,’ said Monsieur 
Bergeret, who was a poor hand with weapons and quite hopeless as a 
sa Willingly,.” said Angélique, ‘‘ but carving isn’t woman’s work, 
it’s the gentlemen who ought to carve poultry.” 

‘“T don’t know how to carve.” 

‘* Monsieur ought to know.” 

The old servant could not have forgiven herself if she had 
not gone through this formula whenever a spring chicken was 
on the table, and she does her utmost to persuade her master 
to do what she asks : 

The knife has just been sharpened ; Monsieur can easily cut off 
a wing. It’s not difficult to find the joint when the chicken is tender. 

She only obeys when compelled to. Where a less skilful 
writer would have rushed into the modern politics on which the 
story hangs, the scholar, who means to approach this side of the 
subject in his own way and his own time, tells the waiting woman 
the story of Eumzus, the faithful swineherd who unwittingly 
welcomed his returning master to the pig-sty in which he was 
forced to dwell, but there he offered him the whole chine of 
the pig, to the great pleasure of the wanderer; and the narrator 
quietly says : 

Thus Monsieur Bergeret, when in the company of his old servant, 
daughter of Mother Earth, felt himself carried back to the days of 
antiquity. 

We refer to it as one of many instances in which the novelist 
shows his knowledge of “ the tool’s true play.” Just as you 
know a golfer by the way in which he wobbles a club, or a 
cricketer by the slightest movement of the bat—so the character- 
istic of the dog, trifling as it may appear, is as significant as 
Giotto’s round O. Riquet could have had no pleasant master 
before he came into the household of M. Bergeret. When 
tempted with a piece of fowl “ he looked up with eyes full of 
tenderness and reproach ; eyes that said: ‘ Master, wherefore 
dost thou tempt me?’” Only a close observer of dogs could 
have written the description which follows : 

And with drooping tail and crouching legs he had dragged himself 
upon his belly as a sign of humility, and had gone dejectedly to the door, 
where he sat upon his haunches. He had remained there throughout 
the meal. And Monsieur Bergeret had marvelled at the saintly patience 
of his little black friend. 

He knew, then, what Riquet’s feelings were, and he did 
not insist. So we are given to understand that Riquet in another 
condition must have received a lesson that taught him to respect 
a master’s food. In the kitchen he ate what was given him with 
voracity. 

The relatives who turn up at this party—his sister Zoe and 
his daughter Pauline—are limned with equal faithfulness and 
delicacy, though they do not play a very great part in the story. 
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The quality of the writer comes out particularly well in the descrip- 
tion of the search for a flat in Paris. The irony for which 
M. Anatole France is famous acquires a touch cf poetry 
and mellowness born of a rather saddened humour. 


The little square room, hung with light paper, seemed to him dark 
with the unknown future. He entered with a slow and fearful step as 
though he were entering upon a hidden destiny. Then, measuring on 
the floor the position of his work-table, he said : 

‘*T shall sit there. It is a mistake to be too sentimental over the 
past and the future. They are nothing but abstract ideas, which were 
not originally possessed by primitive man; he acquired them only 
after long effort, to his great misfortune. The thought of the past in 
itself is sufficiently painful. I do not think anyone would be willing 
to begin life again if he had to go over precisely the same ground.” 

He goes on to console himself with thinking that, after all, 
there is no past, no present and no future. ‘They are all merged 
into one, making us think incidentally of Walter Pater’s ‘* Ever- 
lasting Now.” It is chiefly for moralisations such as_ these 
that we value the novel. He is a philosopher in a city whose 
movements fill him with dread. He paints with no uncertain 
hand the Paris of that period—the blind rage and prejudices, 
the underground movements of politicians who knew nothing 
of the value of sincerity, the waves of turbulent feeling that were 
swelling and driving against one another in the fairest city of 
Europe. The best of his moralisations are put into the mouth 
of M. Bergeret, but we cannot be far wrong in attributing them 
to M. Anatole France himself. At any rate, he gives to his 
principal character his own philosophic individuality—the 
contentment of one who feels that ‘‘ beyond those voices there 
is peace.” 

It is not a book to be rushed through in one or two sittings, 
but to be read at leisure, so that a full understanding and enjoy- 
ment may be attained of a writer who, in spite of passionate 
feelings of his own, can assume the position of a detached observer 
to whom the characters of his creation and the people of real 
life are at times no mere than figures in a dream. 


Mitch Miller, by Edgar Lee Masters. (Jonathan Cape, 8s. 6d.) 

IT is, perhaps, a little unfortunate that the cover of this book should 
bear a printed statement that Mitch Miller ‘‘ has been justly described 
as a ‘ Twentieth Century Tom Sawyer,’’’ for I do not suppose that 
anyone who has read and enjoyed “ Tom Sawyer’’ would wish to read a 
twentieth century version of it. Nor, I imagine, can the author himself 
be much pleased with such a description, which seems to imply, almost, 
that he is a plagiarist or has tried to do better what has already been 
done supremely well. 

It is a different theme altogether. A perfect “‘ Passionate Pilgrim,”’ 
an ardent soul in quest of high adventure, a worshiper of high ideals of 
friendship, justice, purity and truth, a poet and a dreamer—all these 
were combined in the soul of a twelve year old boy Mitch Miller. He 
lived in the same town where Lincoln passed so many years in obscurity ; 
his Bible was ‘‘ Tom Sawyer,” his true love was Zucline Hasson. Con- 
vinced that Tom Sawyer could never die, he made a pilgrimage to his 
native town and failed most gloriously to find him (and oh! the cruelty 
and meanness of grown-ups who could play such a trick on the boy ! ) 
He laid his life at the feet of Zucline and she turned from him, frightened 
and ashamed ; he sought hidden treasure and found it, only to have it 
snatched from his hand in the instant of discovery; he brought a 
murderer to justice and was bullied and mocked in a law court and did 
not live to see the guilty man condemned. He saw visions and strove 
to express them, but all that came out was such verse as : 

Down by the mill where Linkern (Lincoln) lived, 

Where the waters whirl and swish, 

I love to sit when school is out, 

Catchin’ a nice cat-fish. 
One thing he never lost, the adoring, unquestioning devotion of Skeeters 
(who tells all the story). Skeeters, who couldn’t be Huck Finn because 
he was different ; but because Mitch could not value this golden gift 
at its true worth he went astray with sinister companions, and thereby 
met his death. 

The environment in which this tragic life glowed and was extinct 
is much the same as in “‘ Tom Sawyer,” and the tale is toid in the language 
of an American schoolboy. But in ‘‘ Tom Sawyer” you laugh and feel 
alive ; here you feel always a hanging gloom. There is no real fun in 
the book and scant kindliness. ‘There is, indeed, comic relief just as in 
** Macbeth ” or “ King Lear,” but, like all comic relief in a tragedy, it has 
but a negative virtue. There are kindly people in the story and men with 
hearts of gold, but all the time you feel the roughness and hardness of 
a primitive community. It is a wonderful feat to have produced this 
atmosphere of stressful idealism and impending doom with such an 
instrument as the plain unilluminated speech of a twelve year old 
schoolboy. 

Just the difference between this book and ‘‘ Tom Sawyer ” is that 
Tom Sawyer can never grow old or die, whereas Mitch Miller died and 
you feel from the first that he must die. It is not a mawkish, priggish 
Fairchild Family death, but the death of a real boy—‘‘ then Mitch 
wandered again and he says, ‘ Don’t row so fast.’ Then there was a 
terrible stillness. Mitch had died with them words.” And now let’s 
have ‘Tom Sawyer ” down from the shelf and cheer ourselves up. 


Impertinence, by 








The Grave Charles 
8s. 6d.) 

IT is true of much of the best in literature that something in it remains 

elusive. You feel, but cannot frame a full understanding of what is 

implied. Certainly Mr. Charles Marriott, in The Grave Impertinence 

has written a remarkable book, but no one who wants to understand 


Marriott. (Hutchinson, 
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everything an author has to tell, to find a clear cut plot and a fully stated 
philosophy, should be advised to read it. It deals with the affairs of 
one George Penkevil, who is a director of the British Light Metal 
Syndicate and at the same time the moving spirit in a scheme for an 
industrial village in Somerset. Gradually, helped by his love for Rose 
Dunster, whose father, General Dunster, is the strongest opponent 
of his new village, he comes to see that business as it is practised in the 
world of big schemes and subtle advertisements is not compatible with 
the, honesty, in a most vital sense, which alone could bring such a 
scheme as his to fine fruition. Whether or no his conclusions are right, 
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the process of their growth introduces the reader to many interesting 
people: Sara Mendoza and her brother, Penkevil’s Jewish partner, 
Hugh Sadler, an artist, and many others. Occasionally it is a litle 
difficult to discover in which direction Mr. Marriott most intends to 
direct his reader’s interest, and Penkevil at times becomes very un- 
important by comparison with someone else ; but readers who app:e- 
ciate an excellent style and have some patience and imagination to bring 
to their reading will be glad to endure the imperfections and annoyanc:s 
of Mr. Marriott’s book for the sake of its distinction and the thoug!:, 
however ill defined, that has gone to its making. 





HORSES IN THE CESAREWITCH 


A RUN THROUGH THE HANDICAP. 


VEN although the acceptance stage of the weights for the 

Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire is not quite reached as 

| write, it is possible, nevertheless, to arrive at some 

quite interesting conclusions. They have been appor- 

tioned by Mr. T. F. Dawkins, the official handicapper to 
the Jockey Club, than whom there is no abler and more efficient 
handicapper. It is harder to find a weakness in his work than 
in that of any other handicapper, and the fact is generally 
admitted by owners and trainers, and. shall I add, by those 
backers who base their ideas and operations solely onform. Here 
we have 125 horses weighted for the Cesarewitch and 118 for 
the shorter race, and the most careful scrutiny and comparisons 
do not reveal any notable weaknesses in the shape of a horse 
or horses having been admitted on unduly lenient terms. 

It is, of course, much to be desired that the acceptances 
will show that a large number have been quietly dropped out. 
As they stand at present they are altogether too unwieldy to 
contemplate, even at this distance of time from the races. One 
suspects that many owners merely enter their horses in order to 
see how they are appraised by the official handicapper. How 
otherwise is it possible to regard at least 50 per cent. of those 
entered for the longer race ? They have no pretensions to stay 
the long course. Their entry is ludicrous, but an owner need only 
incur a liability of £5 per entry if he should decide to drop out 
at the acceptance stage. LKeally he is charged £5 in order to see 
the weights. If he drops out later than that he must pay 10 
more and still another £25 if the horse should run, making £40 
in all. That sum is in the nature of a sweepstakes, and as the 
Jockey Club add £1,000, the race becomes well worth winning 
froma monetary point of view. Last year the owner ofthe winner, 
Bracket, secured £2,105. 1 may not be wrong in suggesting 
that each of 50 per cent. of the entry would not fetch that amount 
if put up for auction. Being a handicap you must provide for 
what the plain man calls “‘ rubbish’; indeed, it is present in 
such overwhelming force now that there are close on sixty 
weighted below 7st., while a number are grouped at Ost. because 
the handicapper was not able to give them less. Mr. Dawkins 
obviously started his handicap with Periosteum at gst. 4lb., 
and then worked downwards. I wonder where he would have 
finished had he attempted to work upwards ! 

Periosteum and Happy Man have been handicapped for the 
Cesarewitch precisely on their Ascot Gold Cup form, but Happy 
Man, conceding 4lb., ran the other one to three-parts of a length. 
Actually 5lb. has been allowed for the beating, and on balance I 
should look to Happy Man to turn the tables, especially as | 
thought he was unlucky not to win at Ascot. He met with a 
mishap a little while ago and there must be a doubt as to whether 
he will be right again to do justice to himself in this race. Perios- 
teum, however, is regarded as a certain starter all going well. 
Virst intentions were to run him for the Doncaster Cup, but as 
the winning of that would involve him in a penalty, he is 
to forego the engagement to-day and undergo a serious prepara- 
tion for the Cesarewitch. Heissuch a very fine stayer that I can 
well imagine that he will be much discussed and well backed 
between now and the race, which, by the way, is fixed for the 
12th of next month. Spearwort (gst. 3lb.) takes his exalted place 
by reason of his defeat of Bracket (8st. r1lb.) for the Alexandra 
Stakes at Ascot ; but, very fine horse though Orpheusis at a mile 
and a quarter, | cannot take him seriously as a Cesarewitch 
proposition. It is said that this stable are more interested in 
Mount Royal (8st. 5Ib.). 

The weighting of all the well known horses that took part 
in the Gold Cup and Alexandra Stakes at Ascot has been strictly 
based on their form. This applies to the three mentioned above, 
in addition to Bracket, Spion Kop and Comrade. Personally 
| do not fancy any of them, with the exception of Periosteum and 
Happy Man. Bracket I understand is giving some anxiety. 
In her case her prospects of winning the race twice were perhaps 
spoiled by being asked to run twice at Ascot. It was on the 
second occasion that she ran Spearwort to a head, and besides 
calling the handicapper’s attention to the fact the two races 
may have shaken her up.- Spion Kop and Comrade are not 
doing a Cesarewitch preparation, which, to be correct, should 
certainly be in progress now. 1, therefore, rule them out, even 
if their owners should accept with them this week. Double 
Up (8st. 1olb.) was beaten last week for the Prince Edward 
Handicap. That may not necessarily shatter his chances, but 


apart from that I do not regard him as a two mile and a quart: ~ 
horse. He is an ideal ‘‘ mile and a halfer.”’ 

Harrier (8st. 4lb.), too, was beaten at Manchester, thoug , 
honourably so, and he is one that is likely to be backed. A big 
tip is around for Sir William Cooke’s Devizes (8st. 21b.), which he 
yet to demonstrate that he can stay the course. I watched hii 
carefully at York for the Ebor Handicap, and I do not think 
we saw the best of him there. If we did, then I do not see ho\ 
he can win the Cesarewitch under the weight Mr. Dawkins has 
given him. Holbeach (8st.) was a conspicuous failure for the 
race last year, then having only 6st. 8lb. tocarry. It is impossible 
to fancy him, and in my opinion this is another one that docs 
not properly get the course. It is possible that the horse may 
have scored at Doncaster this week over a shorter course. 

‘* They ’’—the wise men in these matters—have been 
whispering among themselves about Charlebelle (7st. 12Ib.). 
For a four year old and an Oaks winner she has not much weight, 
but it is a long time since she showed any form. In this pre- 
liminary run through the weights therefore I pass her over. 
What interests me far more is the considerable entry from R. Day's 
stable. This Newmarket trainer has twice in recent years 
won the Cesarewitch—with Son-in-Law and Bracket—and he 
certainly knows what is required. By winning the Prince 
Edward Handicap, Flamboyant, one of his entries, has put himself 
out of court, having earned a 1olb. penalty, which brings his 
weight to 7st. 8lb. It is, of course, possible that he may still 
be capable of winning under the weight, but it is very doubtful. 
Besides, Day also has the Goodwood Cup winner, Bucks, in at 
7st. glb., and Tishy, also a three year old, at 6st. 4lb. The last 
named is nominally favourite for the race as I write, but I object 
on principle to horses weighted so low. They so very seldom, 
over a long period of years, win this arduous race. It is a question 
of getting a jockey capable of doing the horse justice. Seven 
years ago Troubadour at 6st. 9lb. was the last lightly weighted 
one to win; Balsarroch in 1rgo1 carried only 6st. 5lb.; Don 
Juan won under 5st. rolb. in 1883 ; and altogether there is well 
founded reason against horses so lightly weighted as Tishy is. 
Still the fact remains that this filly is fancied, according to what 
early betting has taken place, and it is unquestionably in her 
favour that she has proved her capacity to stay. It will be 
recalled that she ran a great race for the Gold Vase at Ascot. 

Bucks is one that appeals to me very much, and at this 
distance of time I would make him my selection now if only 
because he stands out as the winner of the Goodwood Cup, a 
race which calls for possession of tremendous stamina. Son-in- 
Law won the Goodwood Cup as a three year old, but it was not 
until the following year that he won the Cesarewitch under 8st. 
4lb., and very easily too. Bucks has been given 7st. glb. now, 
and if he keeps well I can see him being a very stiff proposition 
for the best of the others to beat. He is separated by 10). 
from Tishy, and at the weights, with strong jockeys up, the latt 
might be the better. But it does not follow that there would 
the same result if they were tried at 7st. glb. and 6st. 4lb. resp: - 
tively. I could have fancied the Gold Vase winner, Copyrig 
at 7st. 7lb., but he has had to be eased from serious traini 
which was the reason he could not compete for the St. Leger 
other races this week. We may therefore pass him by. I dave 
say he has never properly got over the tremendously hard ra 
he got on the hard ground at Ascot. 

If Front Line (7st. 7lb.) could not win last year, I do not : 
how he can do so this year ; but apart from that he is giving mu 
trouble in his training. The hard ground all the year has be 
no good to him. Eaglehawk at 7st. 3lb. has been handicapp 
at precisely the same difference with Bucks as was the case .< 
Goodwood, when the latter beat him by three-parts of a lengt .. 
Bucks, therefore, should beat him again, especially over such a 
galloping course as Newmarket. The six year old Arrave.° 
(7st.), winner of the Goodwood Plate, Brance (6st. 121b.) third la st 
year, and the three year old Cylette (6st. 1olb.), have sore 
credentials ; but I would still prefer Bucks, and only need 0 
know that Day considers him to be the best-of his entry and thon 
I would fancy him very much. 

I had intended touching on the Cambridgeshire weigh's, 
but I have already used up my space. Consideration of them, 
therefore, must be deferred, and moreover, we shall then be 
able to exclude those that have not been accepted for tlis 
week. PHILIPPOS. 
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|| PICTURES OF COVENT GARDEN IN THE DUKE 
: OF BEDFORD’S COLLECTION 


By HILpA F. FINBERG. 


“ gw COULD not believe any place more entertaining than view of Covent Garden in the reign of George I, painted by 
Covent-garden ; where I strolled from one fruit-shop F. Van Aken. This is one of the earliest paintings of the market. 
to another, with crowds of agreeable young women Of the four now reproduced the earliest is the one which we 
around me, who 
were purchasing 

fruit for their respec- 

tive families.” So 
wrote Richard Steele 
in the Spectator, in 

1712, and judging by 

the Duke of Bedford’s 

pictures, Covent 

Gorden must have re- 

mained a_ fascinating 

pl.ce throughout the 
grater part of the 
ei nteenth century. 

Tie Dukes of Bed- 

fod, as ground land- 

lo: is of the market 
piece, have naturally 
taken a particular in- 
terest in its history, 
an His Grace’s col- 
leiion of views of 

Covent Garden is 

un.que. 

London’s great 
fruit and vegetable 
market originated in 
a few temporary stalls 
and sheds erected on 
the south side of the 
square, close to the 
garden wall of Old 
Bedford House. ATTRIBUTED TO PAUL FERG. 
About 1630 the square 
was laid out, and 
Francis, fourth Earl 
of Bedford, commis- 
sioned Inigo Jones to 
build first the Piazzas 
and then St. Paul’s 
Church. When Bed- 
ford House was pulled 
down in 1704, and 
Tavistock Row took 
the place of its garden 
wall, the market 
people began to en- 
croach on the square, 
and, their business in- 
creasing, they came by 
degrees to occupy the 
whole area. 

The house at the 
north-eastern corner of 
King Street, next to 
the Piazza, was rebuilt 
by Admiral Russell, 
Earl of Orford, at the 
beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 
After passing through 
many hands it is now 
the home of the 
National Sporting 
Club. In the pictures 
which we reproduce 
this house is one of 
the principal features, 
together with St. 
Paul's Church, the 
Piazzas, and the sun- 
dial column erected in 
1668 in the centre of 
the : .arket. 

nm 2a recent 
Numer of CouNTRY 
Lirr we reproduced a ATTRIBUTED TO PETER ANGELIS, 1727. 
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attribute to Peter 
Angelis. In this pic- 
ture the date “1727” 
can be discerned on 
the sun-dial. Angelis 
was born in Dunkirk 
and studied in 
Flanders. He was in 
England in 1713, 
when he painted a 
picture of “ The 
Installation of the 
Knights of the Garter 
by Queen Anne.” 
This picture, which 
is signed and dated, 
belongs to the National 
Portrait Gallery, but 
it is hanging at present 
in Kensington Palace. 
Its sombre tones recall 
those of the Covent 
Garden picture, while 
the resemblance in the 
treatment of the 
figures in the two 
pictures is striking. 
Writing in 1726, 
George Vertue men- 
tions ““a Curious 
picture of Covent 
Garden Markett as it 
now appears, with 
persons in the habit 
of the time present, 
finely painted. A 
View of the North 
Side & the Church 
front, about 4 feet by 
3, done for Mr. 
Walker, Commissioner 
of the Customes by P. 
Angelles.” It is pos- 
sible that this is the 
very picture now in 
the Duke of Bedford’s 
collection, and that it 
was not finished till 
the following — year, 
when the date on the 
dial was added. On 
the other hand, Angelis 
probably _ painted 
several views of 
Covent Garden. ‘The 
one reproduced does 
not show much of the 
Piazza on the north 
side of the market, 
but it gives us a good 
bird’s-eye view of the 
flowers and plants as 
arranged for sale. A 
crowd of people is grouped round the column, apparently 
listening to some orator or singer. The size of the picture 
is 3ft. 6ins. by 3ft. roins. According to Vertue, who filled 
his note-books with information about artists and pictures, 
Angelis was one of the many painters living in Covent Garden 
Piazza in 1726, so this picture may well have been painted 
from his own window. In this case his house must have been 
near the south-east corner of the market, in that part of the 
Piazza, south of Russell Street, which was afterwards destroyed 
by fire. Angelis left London in 1728 and died in Brittany 
six years later. 

Perhaps the most striking of the four pictures is the one 
containing large figures, which we attribute to Francis Paul 
Ferg. It is evidently the work of a skilful figure painter and 
one who had studied from the antique. Ferg was a Viennese 
who came to London about 1718 and was employed for a time 
in the Chelsea china manufactory. Most of his known works 
are of small size and are painted on copper plates. He painted 
landscapes with figures, and was particularly successful with 
scenes at fairs and in market places. We have seen a small 
view of Covent Garden Market painted by Ferg on copper. 
It represents an animated scene, the market place being crowded 
with figures, some of which are repetitions of those in the Duke 


ATTRIBUTED TO HERBERT 


BY BALTHAZAR NEBOT, 1735. 


PUGH. 


of Bedford’s picture. 
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The old market woman in her curiovs 
shaped straw hat, who sits in the foreground of our pictus 


reappears in the small one, surrounded by the very same ve 


tables. 


figures. 
the large picture. 


We can recognise in both pictures the same wa 
carrier, who appears on the extreme right of the picture rep 
duced, the same porter wheeling a barrow, and several ot 
This points undoubtedly to Ferg as the paintet 
An artist may on occasion imitate anot 


man’s work, but he would hardly copy details so exactly. ‘J 


picture, which measures 2ft. 1oins. by 4ft. 2}ins., is therei 
larger than most of Ferg’s known works. 


painted between 1730 and 1735. 


for nearly twenty years. 


picture of Covent Garden should be placed to his credit. ‘1 


is the one, of which unfortunately all trace has now been |:s 
which was fully described by Mr. Austin Dobson in J\:! 
Its authorship had puz: 
several authorities, by whom it had been ascribed at differ: 
times to Hogarth, Joseph Francis Nollekens and Herbert Puzh. 


and Queries many years ago. 


One of the chief figures in it, as described by Mr. Dobs 


was a man carrying on his head an enormous pile of em; 
fruit baskets, some of which he was in the act of shaking < 


It was proba 
Ferg died suddenly in ° 
street in October, 1737, says Vertue, after having lived in Engl: 
It seems likely that another la z 
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to the consternation of those near him. This same incident 
is represented in every detail in the small picture by Ferg 
just described. 

There is fortunately no doubt as to the authorship of our 
third picture, for it is signed and dated ‘“‘ B. Nebot, 1735.” 
It was nevertheless ascribed to Hogarth by Dr. Waagen when 
he published his “ Art Treasures in Great Britain.” Nebot, 
about whom hardly any information is given in the usual books 
of reference, seems to have painted many views of Covent 
Garden Market. Besides the one in the Duke of Bedford’s 
collection, three others are known. One of them, signed and 
dated 1737, belongs to the National Gallery, but is now on 
loan to the London Museum. It resembles the Duke of 
Bedford’s picture, the view of the market and buildings being 
identical. Some of the foreground figures are similar, the same 
blind beggar appearing with his dog at the right of the picture. 
Other pictures of Covent Garden by Nebot are dated 1745 
and 1749. He painted also a small full length portrait of Captain 
Coram of Foundling Hospital fame, which is known through 
the engraving, and he etched a plate of “ Foolish Sam of 
Newport Market.” The artist was living in the neighbourhood 
of Covent Garden between the years 1731 and 1742, for we find 
in the Registers of Burials of St. Paul’s Church various entries 
relating to the family of Balthazar Nebot. 

As our last illustration we reproduce a view taken from the 
upper window of a house near the north-eastern corner of the 
Little Piazza. The deep shadow falling across the foreground 
of the picture proves it to be an early morning scene. The 
chief figure in the foreground is that of a fashionably 
dressed lady, attended by a black boy in a turban. Behind 
her is a clergyman, perhaps the Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
deep in conversation with one of his parishioners. The 
steeple of St. Martin’s Church, finished” in 1726, can be 
seen in the distance towards the left of the picture. Workmen 
are repairing the Great Piazza east of James Street, while a 
lamp and large signboard, suspended at the sixth archway 
‘rom James Street corner, point to the presence of ‘‘ Haddock’s 
Bagnio. Sweating, Cupping & Bathing at 2/6.” 

This picture was formerly in the collection of the Earl of 
Hardwicke at Wimpole Park, Cambridgeshire. It has been 
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attributed to Canaletto, but it does not bear much resemblance 
to his work. Antonio Canal (called Canaletto) came to London 
in 1746 and remained in this country for about eight years. 
This view of Covent Garden belongs to a somewhat later period. 
The ladies’ costumes point to 1760 as the earliest date at which 
it can have been painted. The late Sir George Scharf, who 
had seen it at Wimpole, described it in Notes and Queries 
in 1880, and suggested that Herbert Pugh might be the artist. 
It seems probable that this attribution is correct. 

Not much is known of Pugh or of his work. He came to 
London from Ireland in 1758 and exhibited a number of works, 
both landscapes and figure subjects, with the Incorporated 
Society of Artists. At the Bank of England there are two 
interesting views by him of London Bridge, with skilfully 
painted figures introduced into the foreground. These are 
probably the pictures which he exhibited in 1767 as ‘ View 
from Pepper Alley Stairs” and ‘“ View from the Old Swan.” 
They were shown more recently at the Grosvenor Gallery 
in 1888. In 1771, while living in Covent Garden Piazza, 
Pugh exhibited at the Society of Artists “a large view of Covent 
Garden.” This was priced, at the time of its exhibition, at 
“* 80 guineas with the frame,” so it must have been an important 
picture. It seems not unlikely that this is the picture now in 
the Duke of Bedford’s collection. ‘The same year Pugh showed 
‘a small landscape”? which, according to Horace Walpole’s 
note in his own catalogue, was ‘ very beautiful.” In spite 
of the little that is known of his work to-day, Pugh was apparently 
a capable artist. In 1775 he exhibited, among other works, 
another picture of Covent Garden called ‘‘ The Morning Visit.” 

At the | ondon Museum there is a large picture of Covent 
Garden which appears to be a copy or replica of the one by Pugh 
in the Duke of Bedford’s collection. The only difference is 
that an additional figure, that of a man in Oriental costume, is 
introduced into the foreground, while the spire of St. Martin’s 
Church is not visible in this view. It is possible, however, 
that this has been inadvertently removed at some time when 
the picture was cleaned. In every other respect the two pictures 
correspond, and while it is more likely that the one at the London 
Museum is a copy of the other, it is possible that both were 


painted by Pugh himself. 





THE SHOOTING AT BRADWELL GROVE, OXON 


HEN tthe particulars of an estate on offer for 

sale make special mention of the shooting afforded 

I always feel tempted to conduct an unofficial 

inspection. Every district, if not every spot in 

each district, presents its own peculiar problems, 
and these are as interesting as the means chosen for dealing with 
them. Certainly nobody could claim to understand the con- 
ditions of shooting presented in England unless he had analysed 
at least fifty types, and even then his work could only be said 
to have begun. Bradwell, we are told, is on the cornbrash 
formation and is famed for its partridge driving—enough to 
stimulate curiosity, but not carrying ws yery™far. 

My hasty scamper over the shoot proved full of interesting 
experiences. Cornbrash is that curious, ready-quarried stone 
which was deposited in layers with alternations of clay long 
ages ago. Simple digging will unearth unlimited quantities 
in sizeable pieces, such as can be used in dressed condition for 
buildings, in thinner form for dry walls dividing the fields in 
the manner of grouse moors, and in the finer flake for roofing, the 
term ‘‘ brash’ covering all sorts. Four-fifths of the land is 
arable, the soil being of an unctuous nature, and yet, from its 
shallow depth, having many of the characteristics of light land. 
It appears to grow good crops and to be highly favourable, 
without being precisely first class, for game. Perhaps most 
pleasing of the first outward manifestations of this piece of 
country is the proof that here, at least, the hare is far from being 
the extinct animal so many allege. The big extent of flat country, 
diversified in detail by depressions or valleys, is evidently very 
much to its liking, a plentiful distribution of small coverts 
providing the winter shelter which it requires. 

The estate is situated on the borders of Gloucester and 
Oxford, being about eighteen miles west of the University city. 
It is not a poaching district, but most essentially a hunting 
centre. Four packs of hounds meet in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, with the Heythrop Hunt occupying premier position. 
he exclusively shooting man would thus find the votes for and 
against about equally balanced, but the all-round sportsman 
would discover important mitigations for the losses due to foxes. 
The area of land now up for sale, by order of the trustees of the 
late Mr. W. H. Fox, is 5,114 acres; but to meet the wishes of 
anyone who may favour a more compact area, Lot 1, comprising 
the residence, park, coverts and a compact area of partridge 
land, runs to a total of 3,800 acres. The past records of the 
shoot are not easy to consider with reference to any particular 
area, for the well housed and prosperous farming community 


around is extremely friendly to shooting, with the result that 
one way and another the total shooting area materially exceeded 
the larger figure and might do so again. But as my inspection 
was confined mainly to the selected 3,800 acres of sporting terri- 
tory, I will base my observations on that area, subject to 
remarking that some choice outlying farms would be worth 
including in order to preserve intact certain famous bits of 
partridge driving. 

This shoot is highly favoured in the sense that it does about 
equal justice to pheasants, partridges, hares and rabbits, not 
to omit a nice sprinkling of woodcock and some _ splendid 
places favoured by woodpigeons. On the bag basis, past records 
are not wholly applicable to the area under consideration, and 
yet there is another proviso which operates in the reverse sense. 
How many big shoots are there, I would ask, which, besides 
being cared for to the highest extent, have also been consistently 
shot to the greatest advantage ? The outlying, hard-working 
bits are often neglected entirely, to the great detriment of the 
bag. Then, again, modern methods of arranging rises are not 
everywhere put into practice, either because of sheer lack of 
enterprise or because of unregulated veneration for every tree 
that grows. Finally, the composition of the shooting party 
may be dictated by motives of friendship rather than with a 
view to garner most effectively the harvest that will be presented. 
While, therefore, the past records of this shoot show just under 
the 1,000 partridges, the same in recent years of wild pheasants 
and nearly as many hares, the reasonable bag, good seasons and 
bad, of the lesser area might ‘well be estimated as in the region 
of 600 to 800 partridges, 800 to 3,000 pheasants, according to 
whether wild birds alone are depended on or rearing is done, 
and, say, 400 to 500 hares. Rabbits are numerous in an enclosed 
warren and also in three gorse coverts which were laid down 
primarily in the interests of foxes. There are also many in the 
park and home coverts. Suffice to say there are lots of rabbits 
and good opportunities for providing a number of very busy 
days in that department. 

The most striking feature about the distribution of covert 
is the splendid provision of natty little woods, tree belts, plan- 
tations and copses, all evenly dispersed around the centre of 
the shoot and lending themselves to any amount of October 
shooting, besides larger days when the time arrives. The ‘‘ big ” 
wood is a compact, well rided 89 acres, and there are besides 
forty-eight other coverts of varied composition and area, the 
sizeable pieces running from 5 acres to 20 acres, the whole com- 
prising 423 acres. Most of the woods are used, so to speak, 
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twice over, for at one season they yield pheasants and at another 
hares, the large wood and one or two others in the park area 
also providing some nice rabbit drives. 

The arrangement of the woods in nearly all respects favours 
post-war conditions of shooting, for a few beaters can bring 
a moderate supply of wild birds over a large or small party 
of guns, while additions due to rearing can be dealt with in what- 
ever way is desired. From appearances and the information 
supplied I judge that rearing conditions are favourable on this 
estate. This year is, of course, a bumper, something like 
eighteen birds having been taken into the woods from every 
coop : wild birds also are in droves. The woods contain a number 
of highly pleasing rises, but where natural conditions are less 
favourable there is no evidence of special provision, no clearings, 
no wire to get the birds up and so on. On the other hand, there 
is plenteous raw material in the form of little strips of mature 
covert where the highest form of strategy would obtain full 
scope. The good rises at present available are where a field 
separates two woods, the birds being driven into the outside 
wood, to return over the line of guns who have 
their backs to the covert whence the pheasants 
were first driven. Driving conditions are here 
peculiarly aided by the fact that those of the 
woods which adjoin pasture or arable land are 
bounded by brash walls, these stone erections 
checking the tendency of birds to run forward 
beyond the confines of the wood and so gain 
knowledge of what lies beyond. Altogether ! 
cannot imagine a set of woods which would 
better repay the sort of attention which is devoted 
to these matters in East Anglia. 

I come last to partridges, the one thing to 
which I should have liked to devote the whole 
of my available space. The partridge land, as 
before stated, appears quite flat, this because, 
though actually of an undulating character, the 
undulations are for the most part of a minus 
nature. which is to say there are depressions, but 
few hills. The system of driving adopted is to 
collect the birds from the open fields and so get 
them well on the move towards the valleys, then 
to swing them down their natural avenues of 
flight by means of flankers on the opposite brow or 
rise. The field divisions are on the average three 
parts stone walls about breast high and for the 
rest ordinary hedges having the usual mixture of 
heights. The late proprietor would not allow any 
semblance of butts to be erected, though he would 
worry when the guns did not crouch to the 
necessary extent. Here, then, is partridge driving 
conducted on a plan in strong contrast to the 
usual ideal of standing some twenty yards back 
of a high fence, the conditions being more akin to 
those of grouse driving. With millions of tons of 
stone brash either lying in heaps ready for use 
or forming the subsoil under every rod of land, 
nothing would be easier than to build the walls 
a little higher at the shooting stands, at the 
same time clearing out a depressed floor place, 
flanking pieces on either side completing the 
screen. Some of the prettiest drives are conducted 
in connection with the gorse coverts, into which 
the birds are driven from adjoining fields, to be 
put over in detail afterwards. Though broom 
grows well wherever planted, no patches have 
been installed to serve a similar purpose, nor to 
act as outlying covert for awkward pieces of 
pheasant wood. Apparently the brash walls offer 
no obstacle to partridge nesting, for the highly 
intelligent head-keeper, Kent, informed me that 
he would find on the average three nests at the 
foot of walls to one around the hedges. That 
the progeny has survived the rigours of the 
drought is proved by the plentiful coveys 
numbering fourteen or thereabouts. 

If this story has a moral—and nearly every 
story has—it would appear to be that though 
the great days of shooting are in many places a 
thing of the past, there is unlimited opportunity 
for making proportionately better use of the areas 
that remain. This 3,800 acres may not compare 
with the former total, but if the opportunities 
which before were not utilised to the fullest 
extent could now be brought into the general 
scheme, the achievements of the past might 
conceivably be equalled. Certainly the quality 
of the sport offered might be enhanced. Though 
the common belief is that shooting in pre-war 
days was conducted to the greatest advantage, 
one knows that almost everywhere attention was 
too generally concentrated on the middle of big 
shoots to the comparative neglect of boundaries. 

Everybody may not possess the energy or inclina- 
tion to walk up the rough places, to search tangled 
pieces of distant covert and generally to pursue 
the traditional methods of our forefathers, which, 
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to our shame, are more often honoured in theory than in 


practice. When the boys are at home the sporting opportunities 


of an estate are givena better chance. And, when all is said 
walking is not such very hard work after all, for to do it well it 
must be done slowly, and it need not necessarily occupy th: 
entire dav. Max Baker. 


UNIVERSITY CRICKETERS 
AND THE AUSTRALIANS 


HE victory of Mr. Maclaren’s ‘‘ England Eleven ”’ ove: 
the Australians at Eastbourne was a triumph for 
amateur cricket and especiaily Cambridge cricket. It 
was hoped at one time to put a team made up from 
this year’s University sides into the field. It was 
apparently not possible, but there was a very strong Cambridge 
flavour about this now historic team that first went out before 
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Mr. McDonald and 
Mr. Armstrong for 43 
in their first innings 
and then won the 
match. There were 
five members of this 
year’s side, including 
three Ashtons . ‘and 
two old Blues in 
Mr. Wood and Mr. 
Falcon. It was a great 
pity that Mr. Marriott 
could not play, for he 
was the bowler in a 
Cambridge side much 
above the average, and 
»ne of the best 
owlers seen in the 
niversity match for 
me time. 

There was a 
ne when the}Austra- 
ins were positively 
raid of Cambridge. 
imbridge beat them 
dso did Cambridge 
ast and Present, and 
was said by one of 
.eir number that it 
ily needed a light 
ue coat to be shaken 

them to set [them 
.naning. To be sure 
at was a long time 
‘o now, in the great 

ar at the end of the 
venties when there 
were two Lytteltons, 
tivo Steels, Ivo Bligh 
id A. P. Lucas, and 
till the last match be- 
fore University match, 
A. G.. Steel had a 
bowling average of 
about five runs a 
wicket. It seemed on 
Tuesday last that those 
great days had revived, 
for though Mr. Marriott 
was not there, it 
will be a long time 
before the Australians 
forget Mr. Gibson’s 
bowling. 

Mr. Hubert Ashton, 
one of a great Win- 
chester game-playing 
family, made a_bril- 
liant hundred against 
the Australians at 
Fenner’s, and Mr. 
Armstrong was then 
said to have declared 
him the best batsman 
they had met in Eng- 
land. No doubt poetic 
licence slightly exag- 
gerated the compli- 
ment, but Mr. Ashton 
played a very fine 
second innings of over 
seventy at Eastbourne 
and is undoubtedly a 
fine batsman. With a 
little luck he might well 
have played for 
England in this year 
when Test Match 
cricketers have been 
hard tocome by. How- 
ever, he has plenty of 
time before him yet. 
He and his two 
brothers played both 
cricket and  Associa- 
tion football against 
Oxford, and that 
three brothers should 
be simultaneously Blues’ at two different games is a remark- 
able achievement. : 

Mr. Marriott was among the chosen fourteen for the 
Manchester Test Match, but enjoyed in the end only the minor 
Slory of looking on. He is a very good bowler, who has 
length and accuracy and plenty of wiles into the bargain. 
He was at an Irish school, St. Columba’s, which has not 
produced many cricketers. Indeed, the only other famous one 
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MR. C. S. MARRIOTT. 


was the late Lucius Gwynn, better known, perhaps, as an 
International three-quarter back, who played cricket very 
well in England when he did play, but performed most of 
his best feats in Dublin. Mr. Marriott is an attractive bowler 
to watch and has a particularly characteristic action 
happily caught by the artist, with which he brings his 
hand from behind his back with a marked flick of the 
wrist. 
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ON THE GREEN 


A GOLFING HOLIDAY IN SUFFOLK. 


HAVE just been playing a week’s golf on two very attractive 

courses in Suffolk—Aldeburgh and Woodbridge; but the 

most striking thing about this part of the world is not 

that there are two good courses, but that there might be 

so many more if there was anyone to play on them. William 
the Conqueror, so Little Arthur’s History tells me, ‘“‘ though he 
would not let the poor Saxons hunt,” turned the people out of 
many Hampshire villages to make a forest for himself and his 
Norman barons to hunt in. If I were a conqueror I would make 
a great tract of Suffolk into a chain of noble courses, but I should 
not be as cruel as William. I should not have to turn people 
out of their cottages and I should certainly let the poor Saxons 
play as much as they liked, in order that they might trample 
down the fairways and make good lies for me and my barons. 
There is, to begin with, a beautiful stretch of heathery country 
near Thorpness. Then if one goes by road—and a very bad 
road too—from Aldeburgh to Woodbridge, one passes several 
ideal pieces of country where there is sand and heather and 
strips of fairway presumptuously laid out by Nature without 
the help of Mr. Harry Colt. I returned from Woodbridge by 
another—and worse—road that goes through the little village 
of Butley, and here again were great heathery spaces, the best 
of all, that cried aloud for an architect. When one thinks of 
the muddy fields that one sometimes has to play upon, there 
seems to be something radically wrong with the decrees of 
Providence. 

ALDEBURGH, 

So much for the courses that might be, and now for those 
that are. Aldeburgh is extremely engaging, and there are but 
two things to be said against it: First, that it is not so good 
as Woodbridge ; and, second, that one has to turn one’s back 
on the sea to get to it. It is an inland course of the type that 
one has come to associate largely with Surrey—sandy soil and 
fir trees and gorse bushes. The gorse is, perhaps, a pity. One 
would prefer heather, because it is less acutely painful to the 
person and because the ball can be played out of it, whereas 
it has to be lifted out of gorse. It has a very unnerving effect 
after one or two tee shots have gone astray, and there was one 
hole, the sixth, where my ball went straight as a homing pigeon 
for the thickest and spikiest bush throughout the whole course 
of my stay. There is plenty of trouble besides the gorse, for 
there are many bunkers well placed and difficult to get out of. 
Miss Joy Winn, who is the great lady player there and a very 
good golfer indeed, gets out of them a long way with almost 
contemptuous ease, but other people do not. Aldeburgh has 
some of the best two-shot holes that I have seen for some time. 
The sixth aforesaid is a really fine one and bunkered so as to 
trap, not the unfortunate and chronic foozler, but the long driver 
who does not drive straight enough. The tenth and twelfth 
are both excellent, though the twelfth is rather too blind, and 
there are several others. There is one, the fifteenth, which is 
just too long and so is not a two-shot hole at all, with the result 
that ‘‘ two of those and one of them”’ will do all that is wanted ; 
but this will be changed when the alterations that Mr. Colt and 
Mr. Alison have designed come into being. 


AN ADROITLY FLATTERING HOLE. 


There is a curious and fascinating short hole at Aldeburgh— 
the thirteenth—to which everybody is most attached. It is 
very pretty and it makes us all imagine ourselves much better 
golfers than we are; in short, it is a very adroit flatterer. In 
length it calls for a firm pitching shot. The green is long and 
narrow and is guarded practically all round by a black boarded 
bunker. This bunker is of a serpentine shape, eating its way into 
the green on the right-hand side, so that it is possible to lie on the 
green and yet be compelled to pitch over a bit of bunker to get 
to the hole. So far so good; but the left-hand side of the 
green is banked like a motor track, with the result that all one 
has to do is to play boldly to the left; the ball runs round the 
banking and lies very close to the hole and the dreaded snake- 
like bunker is given a wide berth. It is excellent fun seeing the 
ball run round. One feels like a conjuror, but on thinking it 
over afterwards one realises that it was not such a great four 
de force after all. A friend of mine who plays much on the course 
told me that he had done four twos in succession at this hole. 
I replied that this was enough to condemn the hole. It was not 
polite, | admit, but I believe it to have been sound sense. 


THE CHARMS OF WOODBRIDGE. 


1 have not enough room left to do anything like justice to 
Woodbridge, which, I think, is one of the three or four best inland 
courses | have seen. I am quite sure it is one of the most charm- 
ing. Some of its charms are obvious. It has the most perfect 
greens and it is perched up on a breezy hill with a lovely view, but 
there is something subtler which I cannot analyse. The holes have 
a quality of unexpectedness; perhaps that is it. There are one 
or two that are almost impudently unlike the holes on other 
courses. I know, for instance, no other course where the home 
hole calls for no more than a pitch with a mashie niblick over an 
appalling chasm with a high road running along the bottom of it. 
I am not sure that this is not a bad hole, judged by ordinary 
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standards, but I am sure that it is most attractive and 
amusing. I am equally sure that the seventeenth, if played 
against the wind, when we have to lash the ball home with 4 
brassie over this same chasm, is perfectly magnificent. The 
short holes again are all good, and the fifteenth has got 
more bunkers per square yard than any other of my 
acquaintance. BERNARD DARWIN. 


LAWN TENNIS TOPICS 


HERE are two classes of players whom no refere2 

ever has the slightest trouble in inducing to get intc 

court. These are the competitors respectively in th 

veterans’ and in the junior events. They are alway 

eager to play, offering a strong contrast to tournamen 
players of intermediate ages, whose main object in entering 
for a tournament often appears to be to avoid playing in it 
or, at any rate, not to play at the particular time when they ar 
wanted. The “ veteran’’ on the other hand, is always anxiou: 
to get on with it. He certainly has a preference for playing 
important matches in the afternoon rather than the morning 
but he will accept a place on the ten o’clock list with cheerfulness 
rather than not play at all. To the “junior” all hours ar 
alike. If there is a shortage of courts, and his matches are 
difficult to fit in, the junior will even play enthusiastically all 
through the lunch interval—a thing abhorred (and very rightly) 
by every other class of player. 

A great change has come over tournaments in recent years 
with regard to veterans’ and juniors’ competitions. At one 
time few were the tournaments which did not include a veterans’ 
event of some kind on their programme, while those which 
included a boys’ or girls’ competition were almost non-existent. 
Now it is just the other way round. Nearly every tournament 
has a couple of junior events, and sometimes more; but the 
veteran searches for the most part in vain for a meeting at which 
he may encounter his peers in an event set apart for them. But 
this is as it should be; in the nature of things the young are 
more clamorous to be provided for than those who have already 
savoured most experiences, and know how, too often, success 
is but the prelude to disillusion. There is but one veterans’ 
championship, held at Eastbourne ; and even that is incongruously 
contested, not on level terms, but as a points-for-age competition. 
‘“« Junior ”’ championships and challenge cups, on the other hand, 
are increasing rapidly; nearly every tournament has its own 
events for juniors, besides several meetings, such as the School- 
boys Tournament at Queen’s Club; the L.T.A. Junior Cham- 
pionships ; and the Surrey Junior Championships, played last 
week at Surbiton; at which boys and girls under nineteen are 
the sole competitors. 

The frequency of these juvenile—or, as a lad whose tennis 
was, I trust, better than his education, recently called them 
‘* juvial ’’—events is no doubt due to the activities of the Lawn 
Tennis Association, which, at the beginning of the season, asked 
most of the principal meetings to include them in their programmes. 
We have had it well drummed into us that unless the tennis 
player is caught young, he or she will develop too late to be of 
any use in competition with young players of other nationalities. 
Very likely this is true; but the acknowledgment of the truth 
need not blind us to the fact that lawn tennis is a game, and not 
a life-business, and that no amount of international success is 
worth buying at the cost of inducing young players to believe 
that it is anything more than a game. A plethora of champion- 
ships and challenge cups does tend to foster this belief, and, worse 
st:ll, to engender a larger amount of “‘ swelled head ”’ than is at 
all pleasant to see among a few of the juniors who are successfu. 
That young players should be encouraged to play one of the 
best games is a good thing, but it is one of those good things 
of which it is quite possible to have too much. There are, to: 
other considerations. The lawn tennis playing youth of oth 
countries—and especially of America. where the cult of tl 
junior reaches its zenith—are short-lived, as players. The 
flash, like the meteoric McLoughlin, upon the world; the 
name is scare-headed in every newspaper; in a couple of yea 
they are forgotten. Not because they are superseded by bett: 
players, but simply because they have played themselves ou 
And so what might have been a pleasure and an enjoyment t 
them for many years, if pursued less strenuously, but with mor 
commonsense, passes out of their lives just at the time when i 
might have been of the greatest use to them in “ keeping fit.” 

Again; so avid of play in public are many of the “ unde 
19-ers ’’—or their parents for them—that participation in th 
junior events at a tournament altogether fails to satisfy thei 
ambitions. They enter not only for the handicaps, but th 
level events. From the latter they soon disappear, naturally 
but handicappers are apt to give a long start in handicaps to 
boy or girl of fifteen or sixteen, with results that are often no 
at all beneficial to the young players. A little more moderatio": 
would do good rather than harm, and players of thirteen or younge’ 
certainly ought not to be allowed to compete with big boys an« 
girls of seventeen and eighteen. If more attention were paid tv 
dividing junior competitors into classes, and to preventing tov 
much strain on the players, junior events would be much more 
satisfactory than they are at present, and much more beneficiai 
to all concerned with them. F. R. Burrow. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


COMMON TERNS WINTERING IN 
SCOTLAND. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—In a former issue of CouNnTRY LIFE 
(October 30th, 1920), I mentioned the very 
early arrival of common terns in Scotland. 
The Report on Scottish Ornithology in “‘ The 
Scottish Naturalist”? shows that, in a mild 
winter, even such typically summer birds as 
terns may spend the winter there. Four 
common terns were taken on the east coast of 
Scotland in November and five in December. 
In January a male and two females were shot at 
St. Andrews on the coast of Fife, and February 
produced two males from Aberdeen and two 
females from St. Andrews. These birds were 
not damaged in any way and were in full 
winter plumage, some of the very few instances 
of terns in full winter plumage taken in Britain. 
-H. W. RoBInson. 


AT HOME WITH THE SAND MARTIN. 
To THE EpDITor. 

S1rR,—On the banks of a famous fishing stream, 
he River Hodder, we had watched a group of 
and martins busy excavating and repairing their 
ld nests, and resolved, later, to photograph 

their family life. On the chosen occasion, 
electing a nest that would give the longest 
ight, we quickly camouflaged the camera. My 
riend strode away in order to deceive the birds 

that were dashing about excitedly in mid-air. 

‘Little time elapsed before they had overcome 
ny fear, and, ignoring the erection at their doors, 
' seemed to be soon encircled by the birds. 
in a flash the parent bird was at the nest I had 

selected, but before I could squeeze the bulb 

had disappeared inside, only to flash out a 

minute later and mount up into the sky again. 

I waited patiently for the return, but the 

youngsters were not as patient, and their 

impatience was my reward. I might have come 

a hundred times and not have witnessed the 

sight quickly presented to view. At the mouth 

of the little cavern on which the camera was 
fixed suddenly appeared two little heads with 


open mouths. Down came the parent bird and, 
with the young at the door, she had no need to 
enter, but clinging to the bank began distributing 
the mouthful of insects she had caught while on 
the wing. Then my camera began to click. 
Bolder‘and bolder became the youngsters and 
soon five heads appeared to the parent birds in 
their quest for food, and recognising in a 
wonderful way their return to the nest. How 
they discriminated between their parents and 
the other martins that came close to their nest 
was a mystery to me as I watched them, for 
though they ignored the other martins immedi- 
ately their parent birds came in sight, they nearly 
fell from their nest in their struggles to be first 
to secure the food.—T. RoBINSON. 


DISCOVERY OF A NEW BYRON LETTER. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—In preparation for moving house I have 
been going through our books, with a view to 
selling some for which we shall have no room, 
and have found an autograph letter of Lord 
Byron’s lightly pasted into a copy of his works 
(1828, including the suppressed poems, pub- 
lished by A. and W. Galignani). The letter is 
one from Venice, dated April 27th, 1819, to 
his publishers, Messrs. Galignani of Paris, 
denying the authorship of ‘a work entitled 
‘ The Vampire,’ ”’ which had been advertised in 
their journal above his name, and firmly, but 
amusingly, desiring them to contradict both 
that and two or three other wild statements. 
This letter is probably of some value, and we 
should be exceedingly glad if any of your 
“readers would tell us how to dispose of it to 
the best advantage.—ETHEL M. MILLs. 


THE FIRST SIX HUNTS IN ENGLAND. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—As a stranger coming to hunt in England 
for the first time this season, I should be 
grateful if you or any of your readers could 
help me in the selection of a hunt by telling me 
which you consider the first six hunts in England, 
putting aside the Quorn and the Pytchley as 


too “‘ swagger,’’ and the Yorkshire hunts, as 
I wish to go further south. I should prefer 
grass to plough.— ENQUIRER. 
MODERNISM. 
To THE Epiror. 

S1ir,—Your ‘“‘ Country Notes *’ are remarkable 
not only for the catholicity of their interests, 
but also for the sound knowledge underlying 
them, and their practical common-sense. It is 
a pleasure, I feel sure, to many readers to see 
you including religion as well as politics in your 
survey. Nihil humani, etc. Country LIFE is 
my Sunday paper and I am grateful for the 
wholesome medicines of its doctrine. But in 
your remarks on Dr. Bethune-Baker’s paper at 
the Cambridge Conference, I venture to think 
that one sentence will give many people a 
wrong impression. You quote his words, “a 
complete abandonment of the dualism between 
man and God,” and I am inclined to think 
you have misunderstood his technical phrase- 
ology, for you add: “ In other words, the Son 
of Joseph and Mary should be accepted as a 
purely human teacher.’”” The sentence which 
you quote next lends some colour to your 
interpretation ; but you have not quoted some 
words which occur later, ‘‘ the idea and the 
fact of Jesus Christ as at once human and Divine ”’ 
(the italics are mine). I was not present at the 
conference, and have only extracts from the 
paper before me, but it is to be published in 
full in the September number of The Modern 
Churchman. It is, says Dr. Bethune-Baker in a 
letter to the Times, on the same lines as his 
book, ‘“‘ The Faith of the Apostles’ Creed.”’ If 
any of your readers wish to see the Modernist 
position really well stated, I commend this book 
to their notice. Those who read your remarks 
and nothing more may easily jump to the con- 
clusion that not only orthodoxy is in ruins, but 
certainly Dr. Bethune-Baker’s faith, and perhaps 
the Church of England as well. I hope this 
letter is not too theological for Country LIFE. 
Habitarunt di quoque silvas. Religion and 
nature have always been intimately connected. 


—T. F. Royps, B.D. 


« 





THE LITTLE SAND MARTINS APPEAR, WITH OPEN” MOUTHS, TO GREET THEIR RETURNING PARENT. 
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SALMON CATCHING IN THE 


To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—At the close of the most successful and 
profitable salmon-fishing season in the River 
Severn since 1887, the accompanying photo- 
graphs of the “ fixed engines” that are used 
along with draft and lave nets may be of interest. 
These photographs were taken in the end of 
March at Shepperdine, where the estuary is 
about three miles wide. At low tide the Oldbury 
Sands which extend across the river to the deep 
narrow channel on the western side are left 
high and almost dry by the extraordinary 
rapidity of the receding tide. Out on these 
banks are the extensive ‘‘ putcher’”’ fishing 
grounds, and at a distance of three quarters of a 
mile from the eastern shore begins a long line 
of baskets or putchers which stretch for over 
300yds. across the river’s bed. In one row there 
are from 140 to 150 putchers, while a shorter 
line is placed a little lower down the river, and 
more inshore, where there are some deep pools 
among the rocks from which the salmon are 
prevented from continuing their retreat with 
the fast ebbing waters by sparred gateways 
through which they cannot pass. ‘The putchers, 
which look like huge cone shaped funnels are 
placed with the wide end up-stream and are 
firmly tied together and fastened to stout 
stakes driven into the bottom of the river. 
These baskets are made in three divisions. 
The kipe, or wide bottom end, is of coarse, 
strong willow-work and measures from sft. 
to 6ft. in diameter. The second and longest 
portion, which fits on to the kipe and gradually 
tapers down to about roins., is the putcher. 
It is of well made, strongly woven basket work, 
standing over 5ft. high, and where the funnel 
narrows upright rods are so fixed inside that 
they form a trap which prevents any fish from 
retreating when once they have entered. The 
“‘ eel wheel,”’ or small end, is of fine willow, very 
closely woven, and secures all the small white 
fish and shrimps which have been driven into 
them by the overwhelming force of the rushing 
waters. A handful of wrack acts as a float to 
this portion, and is removed to permit of 
its contents being shaken into a basket or sack. 
The osiers are grown locally, and at the close 
of the season when the baskets are lifted, any 
that have stood the strain of the spring and 
summer work are repaired and new ones made 
to be stacked in sheds and orchards till the 
following season begins. Prepared for a long 
wading walk over slimy sand and “ luving ”’ 
Severn mud, which possesses strong, glue-like 
qualities and clings to one, the footsteps of the 
guide are carefully followed, as a slight deviation 
from the narrow track may land one knee-deep 
in grey, sticky sludge. Through wide stretches 


SEVERN. 


of water, in places 18ins. deep, over slippery 
wrack covered rocks, one stumbles and wades 
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till the first of the line of putchers is reached. 
Here in the centre of the river’s bed the foothold 
is firm, clean sand bestrewn with tiny shells. 
It is strange to walk round the iron pillars and 
ladders of the beacon lights, towering 3oft. 
overhead and to realise that in a few hours time 
all save the topmost steps of the ladders will be 
engulfed by the surging incoming waters. A 
dog accompanies the fisherman and is trained 


to find any salmon lurking in the deeper pools’ 


where they are speedily captured by hand-net. 
Such an unusual walk is very attractive on a 
bright sunny day, but the putchers have to be 
inspected at each low tide. On dark, cold, 
stormy nights or in dense fogs in early spring 
the long tramp is taken, sometimes to be 
rewarded by only a few shrimps. Let no 
unwary explorer venture without a guide over 
these treacherous sands, or the attempt may be 
fraught with.a more disastrous result than a 
mere charge and arrest for poaching.—ROLLo 
GRAHAM. 


TOO OLD TO TRAIN. 
To THE EpIToR. 
Sir,—I have an Alsatian wolf-dog and an 
English terrier and wish to train them both. 
The wolf-dog is twenty months old—is he too 
old to train >—W. C. 

[With most breeds the prospect of training 
successfully a dog aged twenty months would 
not be very promising. Our correspondent 
might consult Mr. D. Millington, The Hollies, 
Oakham, Dudley, Worcestershire, who has 
had experience in training Alsatians on the 
Continental methods.—-Epb.] 


WHOSE PORTRAIT? 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I have in damaged condition an old 
mezzotint engraving called “‘ Good Morning,” 
but owing to cut margins there is no further 
indication as to the subject. The painter’s 
name on left-hand margin is “‘ A. Cooper, Esq., 
R.A.” (probably Abraham Cooper, who was 
made an Academician in 1820). The engraver’s 
name does not appear. It represents an 
elderly gentleman of the old school—velvet 
coat, ruffled shirt and black stock, long gaiters, 
riding a black shooting pony, with a black 
setter running on the off side and a white 
pointer on the near side. The rider carries 
his gun under his left arm and holds reins in 
left hand, while with the right hand he is 
raising his tall hat in salutation. The missing 
margin probably gave dedication or description 
of the gentleman, probably a well known 
sportsman or nobleman. Can you or any reader 
tell me whom it represents and whether I could 
now procure a proof and how ?—LAURENCE 
CurRTIs. 





AT THE FISHING GROUND. 


PUTCHERS IN THE MAKING. 





PART OF THE THREE 
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OF ‘‘ FIXED ENGINES.” 
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FIFTEEN NESTS IN ONE LADDER. 
To THE EpiTor. 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph of fifteen thrushes’ 


nests taken some little time ago at my sister’s 





A TERRACE OF THRUSHES’ NESTS. 


(Mrs. Clayton’s) house in Sussex. None of the 
eggs was hatched. It seems strange so many 
thrushes choosing to build and iay eggs within 
easy reach of cats and other animals.—HELEN 
M. Acar. 


AMERICAN ROBINS 
NORTH. 


To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—In reply to your correspondent E.K.T.’s 
letter concerning the American _ robins 
turned down in Surrey in 1909, I think I 
am right in saying that they have not nested 
in that county since the year they were 
turned down there, as they all migrated. 
A propos of my note of an American robin 
or red-breasted thrush migrating from Surrey to 
Westmorland, I might add that a pair were not 
only seen in Cumberland, but nested and 
reared a brood there. Yet another was seen in 
North Lancashire in June last, so that there 
seems to me to be little doubt but that all are 
the result of those turned down in Surrey, and 
not migrants from America as suggested in your 
editorial note. This is strengthened by the fact 
that there are records of pairs of this species 
nesting in the Midlands. The wisdom of 
introducing alien species into this country is a 
doubtful one, for the American robin is a rather 
quarrelsome bird, and even suspected of killing 
the young of other smaller species. ‘The intio- 
duction of that little terror, the little o.|, 
should act as a warning to the turning down » 
foreigners in this country. Among mamma ;, 
the grey squirrel is fast displacing our British 1. d 
squirrel, which it not only kills, but also eats, ad 
it has already reached as far north as Chesh:e 
and South Lancashire.—H. W. RoBInson. 


MORE IN THE 


MATTHEW PARIS’S ACCOUNT O 
STRANGE BIRDS IN ENGLAND. 


To THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—As I was looking through an old editic 
of the works of Matthew Paris this morning, 
came upon a passage of which the enclosed is 
translation. It seems to refer to a destructi 
autumnal incursion of crossbills into this islat 
in 1251 A.D. Perhaps you may think that it wou 
be of interest to your readers: “‘ In the course 
this year, when the fruit was ripe, some wonde 
ful birds, never before seen in England, a lit! 
bigger than sky larks, appeared in the fri 
gardens chiefly, eating up the seeds, and : 
other part, of the various fruits ; and causi 
great loss by stripping the trees of their fru. 
Now, the parts of the beak were crossed, am 
with them they broke up the fruit as with a 
pincers or little knife. Moreover the parts of 
the different fruits, which they left, had been 
smeared as it were with poison.” —J. PHILLIPS 
DAVIES. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max 


GUN ACCIDENTS. 


HE accompanying reproduction from an old engraving 

possesses a humour which the artist cannot be suspected 

of having deliberately perpetrated. Anyhow, there 

never was a picture better representing the conditions 

antecedent to one of those ‘‘ sad accidents’’ which are 
nowadays so very rare, bearing in mind the large number of 
people regularly using firearms. Well I remember, when once 
examining a muzzle-loading gun in company with a gunmaker 
ripe in years, his insistence on first plumbing the depth of the 
barrel to make sure that it was not loaded. If the gun had con- 
tained a long unsuspected charge a search would have been 
necessary to find one of those double corkscrew fittings with 
which the wads could be withdrawn. Rummaging in the litter 
of several gunmakers’ stores has endowed my collection with 
but three or four of these ancient tools, and very useful they are. 
Though no longer manufactured, they have one important 
present day use in gun establishments, for when screwed on 
the ferrule of a cleaning rod they afford a ready means of 
withdrawing the pieces of rag which at times get stuck in the 
yarrel cavity of a leg-of-mutton gun-case. Reverting to the 
juestion of accidents I think we may conclude that those arising 
from guns being snapped indoors when presumed unloaded are a 
negligible proportion of the total, this in consequence of the 
care which has become second nature, aided by the circumstance 
that guns must be taken apart for cleaning. Outdoor accidents, 
due to carelessness or sheer inadvertence when a person other 





FROM A SUPPOSEDLY OLD COLOUR PRIN’. 


than the shooter is the victim, are also very rare, though they 
probably rank second on the list. Most frequent is probably the 
accident which results either from a stumble or from letting the 
gun fall, the victim being usually the person carrying the gun. 
We have an official proof for the purpose of ensuring stability 
of the barrel and breeching, but no test is prescribed for eliminat- 
ing the defect whereby triggers lack that minute “ freeing ”’ 
which makes them immune from the effect of violent impact 
of the stock against the ground. When the gun is cocked and 
the ‘‘ safe’’ off each trigger should have a free forward play of 
about the 1ooth part of an inch. 


‘“‘THE VERSATILE CLAY BIRD.” 


Nobody should miss seeing the J/lustvated London News of 
the 27th ult., for it contains a double-page illustration by Mr. 
W. B. Robinson showing the methods adopted at the West 
London Shooting Grounds for reproducing the flight of game 
birds by means of “ clays.’’ The particular merit of the illustra- 
tions resides in the fact that they intermix diagram and picture 
treatment in a manner which presents the idea far more clearly 
than the most perfect photograph would be capable of doing. The 
bird trajectories are in every instance represented by dotted lines, 
and here arises the only criticism I feel compelled to offer; it is 
that in some instances the flight of the clay is shown rather more 
curved than my experience permits me to endorse. A clay bird 
receives a very rapid spin in the process of projection, and this 
spin enables it for a large proportion of its flight to counteract 
gravitational drop. This point is important, because the clay 
bird, provided it is thrown from a platform of adequate height, 
travels through what may be termed the firing zone with a 
virtually flat trajectory—this being essential so long as it purports 
to represent game-bird flight. Mr. H. W. Bamber adds to the 
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illustrations a page of excellent description, so that the total 
contribution is probably the finest presentation of clay bird 
practice which has ever appeared in print. To my way of 
thinking, those who aspire to become accomplished game shots 
would be well advised, no matter how extensive their opportuni- 
ties for ordinary shooting, to take a full course at the clays, the 
reason being that each variety of shot can be repeated till its 
difficulties are mastered, whereas the real thing is such a jumble 
that consecutive opportunities for studying a particular problem 
are seldom vouchsafed. This advice would carry more weight if 
the uninstructed sportsman could be induced to realise that clay 
bird shooting does not necessarily mean firing at going-away 
birds released from ground traps on the club system, The 
following final paragraph from the article under notice says the 
same thing in another way: ‘‘ The writer can assure conserva- 
tive shooting men who sneer at clay bird shooting as a poor 
imitation of the real thing that many of them would hold a 
different view if they would take the trouble to investigate its 
possibilities as he has done.” 


THE ORIGIN OF CHOKE BORING. 


Concerning my recent note reciting some of the achieve- 
ments of the late Mr. W. W. Greener, I referred to the firm’s 
conspicuous contributions to the development of firearms 
notably the choke bore. This has brought a letter from Mr. 
Victor Pape, the gunmaker of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, enclosing 
a copy of Patent No. 1501 (1866), taken out by his father, in 
which the choke system of boring is 
specifically described in addendum to 
matter mainly devoted to improvements 
in breech fastenings. There is absolutely 
no doubt as to the fair interpretation 
of the words, and yet so little did the 
inventor realise the value of his discovery 
that not only did he omit to specify 
this item in the list of ‘‘ claims ’”’ at the 
end of the patent, but he never com- 
pleted the protection. The whole 
question of the origin of choke boring 
is authoritatively reviewed in The 
Modern Sportman’s Gun and Rifle, 
Vol. I, by “Stonehenge” (Dr. J. H. 
Walsh), published in 1882. According 
to that account, Mr. Pape was awarded 

prize which had been donated in 1875 
to settle the question once and for all. 
Yet it was Greener who won the com- 
petition for choke bores, which was 
surely a conspicuous contribution to 
their development. The position appears 
to ke that while Pape made the dis- 
covery he did not fully appreciate its 
importance till the idea had been brought 
forward by others. The _ following 
quotation from Walsh bears this out : 
‘It is certainly curious that a practical 
man like Mr. Pape, whose guns had 
always done well at the several trials, should never have 
brought his plan before the public till 1874, and that a 
gun of his which competed at New York in the 1873 trial, 
made the lowest pattern but one in the 10 bore class. In 
the 1875 trial, however (that is to say, only one year 
or a little more after Mr. Greener and Messrs. Scott exhibited 
their respective plans), he was able to run Mr. Greener hard, 
having three of his guns in the first six, one in his own name, 
and two in that of Mr. Davidson the extraordinary 
pattern aiding Mr. Greener in winning the much coveted prize.” 
To-day we can look on these items of history without the passion 
which was stirred at the time. Choke boring was a wonderful 
invention ; but I say, the less you have of it in your gun the 
better it is for your shooting. 


THE ORIGIN OF PERCENTAGE PATTERNS. 


I also, in a modest sort of way, am a first discoverer of 
something to do with choke boring. When I came on the scene 
my wonder was aroused by those cryptic labels inside gun cases 
certifying that the gun or guns had been regulated for, we will 
suppose, I I-16 oz. of No. 6 and 1 oz. of No. 5, and I never 
could for the life of me realise why, if the gun would shoot these 
charges, it should be deemed incapable of doing equal justice 
to sundry variations of them. Sometimes we would be told that 
with the former charge a pattern of 160 would be obtained, 
and with the alternative, say, 95. An arithmetic calculation 
would show that the gun was alleged to throw 55 per cent. 
of its pellets into the circle with one charge of shot and only 
43 per cent. with another. And I was left wondering why. 
In 1903 I subjected the whole question to a critical test, my 
article in the Field of October 31st recording the patterns of 
five sizes of shot (No. 3 to No. 7) out of the same choke barrel, 
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and the percentages were 71, 73, 69, 73 and 72. Thousands 
of confirmatory results have naturally been obtained since. 
In introducing these results I said: ‘‘ The present attempt to 
lay down some of the more simple, underlying rules of shot 
patterns will necessitate the abandonment of several established 
traditions that appear to involve fallacious reasoning.’’ And 
again: ‘‘ Excluding for the moment abnormal guns and 
abnormal cartridges, it is our own experience that an ordinary 
well bored gun having a nicely shaped cone will behave in a 
proportionate manner with all reasonable variations of shot 
charge and shot size.’’ Accompanying the article was the 
complete table of patterns for all loads and sizes which, in 
substantially similar form, has appeared continuously in the 
fifteen editions of the Shooter’s Year Book. The incessant 
hammering in of the idea rapidly overcame all opposition, so 
that the gun which will only fire two loads is now never heard 
of, and everybody regards patterns solely from a percentage 
point of view. It was truly a great discovery, for even ‘‘ 20,000 
shots,’’ who had fired this number of cartridges at the plate 
early in his career as a shooting controversialist, never seems 
to have hit upon it. According to my researches, literature 
preceding my article contains no hint of the idea, and yet you 
never know what anticipations may be forthcoming if you 
have the temerity to advance a claim of this sort. 


NO. 7 SHOT. 


On the occasion of a recent visit to Oxford I dropped in for a 
chat at the premises of Mr. Venables, gunmaker of that city. 
We are friends of very long standing, for the numerous occasions 
on which I have enjoyed the best of rook shooting were all under 
his auspices. Conversation naturally turned on the prospects of 
the season then about to commence, and more particularly on 
the cartridges being ordered. Mr. Venables was most struck 
by the singular unanimity with which No. 7 shot is now being 
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specified. In his words, “‘ The old days of No. 5} are now entirely 
gone.’”’ He questioned whether the pellets are sufficiently 
powerful for wood pigeons, instancing a case where none had 
been bagged in the course of a series of evenings—though many 
appeared to be hit. I advanced my invariable theory that 
it was the impact of the sound wave and not of the shot charge 
which occasioned the sudden jerk in their flight. Funnily 
enough, the very next day I met a keeper who a few years back 
had bought a large job lot of No. 7 shotted cartridges, and though: 
doubtful at first, he found cause later on to be amazed at thei 
long-range killing power, especially at wood pigeons. It is all a 
question of giving these birds the ample forward allowance 
which their pace and range combine to demand. 


THE POETRY OF AUTUMN. 


If Country LIFE were addicted to the competition habit, 
no better subject for a prize essay could be found than an analysis 
of the reasons which make shooting recollections send so keen 
a thrill through the pulse. Pursuit and capture have no place 
on the tablets, and there is none of the southerly wind and 
cloudy sky business about the mse en scéwe. What there is, and 
what stands out so clear, is the tonicy freshness of an autumnal 
morning, a feeling of relief after the lassitude of summer, a sort 
of general bucking up of the system for which the prospect of 
sport gains the major credit. True, as the day proceeds other 
conditions arise, but the champagne sparkle of the air recurs on 
many occasions. There are wet, muggy days and other variants 
from perfection, but even these have some mysterious way of 
proving that the country knows no such thing as really depressing 
weather ; perhaps it is because there are no pavements. Every- 
body indulges the open-air habit in summer, but it is given to 
the sportsman to prolong the holiday sensation throughout the 
winter. The credit that is really due to shooting is that it keeps 
the faculties abnormally alert and in a receptive condition. 





A “CHESTER” MENU FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE 
DINNER 


THE QUANTITIES ARE SUFFICIENT FOR SIX OR SEVEN PERSONS. 


Gelée de Volaille en Tasse. 
Turbotin’ au Chambertin. 
Selle d’ Agneau Maraichére. 
Céleris Braise a la Moelle. 
Grouse Réti sur Canapés. 
Salade de Saison. 
Poires Suédois. 


Cafe. 
GELEE DE VOLAILLE EN 
TASSE. 





Ingredients —One and a half 
pounds gravy beef; three pints 
of stock in which a fowl has 
The original of Sir William been boiled ; three medium sized 
Orpen’s famous picture. Now tomatoes; two leeks ; two carrots ; 
ai the Royal Palace Hotel, : 

Kensington. a small bunch of mixed sweet 
herbs; pepper and salt to taste. 

Method.—Mince the beef not too finely, cut up all the 
vegetables. Place together in a saucepan, add the herbs and 
a generous shake of pepper. Pour over this the chicken stock, 
which should be slightly jellied. Bring slowly to the boil, 
and keep well above simmering point for two hours or until 
the liquid is reduced by half. Add salt at the last moment 
if required. Strain through muslin, carefully remove every 
particle of fat, pour, when nearly cold, into soup cups, and place 
on ice until set. 


““ CHESTER.” 


TURBOTIN AU CHAMBERTIN. 


Ingredients —A turbot of medium size ; two carrots ; two 
onions ; three sprigs of parsley, three of thyme and one laurel 
leaf ; 1 0z. fresh butter, pepper and salt to taste, sufficient red 
wine (preferably Chambertin) to moisten the whole. 

Method. —Line a large, shallow earthenware baking-dish 
with the vegetables, previously half-cooked. Add the thyme, 
parsley and the laurel leaf. Place the turbot over the vegetables, 
moisten well with Chambertin, and bake in a sound oven for 
twenty minutes or until the bone, when tested, parts easily 
from the fish. Remove turbot to another dish and place in 
oven to keep hot. Strain the sauce, thicken it with the butter, 
previously rolled with a little flour to make a soft ball. Pour 
the sauce over the fish and serve very hot. 





SELLE D’AGNEAU MARAICHERE. 

Ingredients —Saddle of lamb, 4lb. weight ; boiled or browned 
potatoes ; vegetables in season ; brown gravy ; mint sauce. 

Method.—Roast the saddle of lamb in a sound oven, 
garnish daintily with small piles of cooked, creamed vegetables, 
placed in little mounds round the dish, serve with seasonable 
vegetables, brown gravy and mint sauce. 

CELERIS BRAISE A LA MOELLE. 

Ingredients —Two heads of celery; a carrot; an onion; 
1 oz. clarified beef dripping ; a little stock. 

Method.—Braise the celery with the carrot and onion 
till nicely browned, add a half-teacupful of stock and cook till 
the celery is perfectly tender. Serve with Sauce _ Moelle, 
made as follows : 

Ingredients —One ounce beef marrow; three shallots ; 
a small bunch of parsley, thyme, and laurel ; a glass of white 
wine ; a half-teacupful of rich white stock. 

Method.—Blanch the marrow and set it aside. Simme 
together all the ingredients just named, allowing half an hou 
for the process. Strain the sauce, add to it the marrow light! 
chopped, bring to the boil, stirring well. Dish the celery tast« 
fully, pour over it the Sauce Moelle, and serve immediately. 

GROUSE ROTI SUR CANAPE. 

Ingredients —A plump young grouse ; slices of fat bacon ft 
barding ; two large pieces of toast ; accompaniments of brea 
sauce, browned breadcrumbs, game chips (wafer thin potat: 
crisps), gravy ; and cut lemon to garnish. 

Method.—Lard the grouse and roast in the usual wa\ 
allowing from twenty to thirty minutes according to size ¢ 
bird. Serve on toast with the accompaniments mentioned. 

POIRES SUEDOIS. 

Ingredients —A teacupful of Patna rice ; vanilla to flavour 
three-quarters of a pint of milk; six fine Bartlett pears ; 
half-pint of whipped cream ; a teacupful of apricot juice. 

Method.—Cook the rice in milk till tender, flavour slight) 
with vanilla, set aside to cool. Beat into the rice a half-pit 
of cream ; arrange lightly on a cut-glass dish ; halve the pear: 
and dress them over the rice; pour the apricot juice over al 
and serve. 
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